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ACEI Looks Ahead 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—There'll be 
some changes made in American 
schools. Education may not be as bad as 
its critics say, nor as good as its de- 
fenders would like to believe. But, ed- 
ucational leaders pointed out here last 
week, curriculum changes have become 
a must in the space-sputnik era. 

Speaking before 1,400 convention 
delegates of the Association for Child- 
hood Education International, Baltimore 
Supt. John H. Fischer viewed the prob- 
lem this way: 

“When citizens or teachers expect the 
school to be all things to all children 
and their parents, too, common sense 
dictates that a point of diminishing re- 
turns will be reached....We have se- 
riously overextended ourselves in some 
places and the time has come to insist 
that no activity is entitled to a place in 
the school program merely because it 
is good for children, or because the 
school has the children conveniently 
available.” 

It is of utmost importance, Fischer 
said, that a suitable balance be estab- 
lished between “process and substance 
in teaching.” Our certification codes 
must call for teachers who are “not only 
expert technicians, but broadly cultured 
and widely informed men and women.” 

So far as curriculum is concerned, 
the Baltimore administrator cited three 
areas with which elementary schools 
must be increasingly concerned: 

1. Science education—and not just 
“random collections of leaves, flowers, 
or rocks.” 

2. Foreign cultures and world ge- 
ography. 

3. Strengthening the ability of chil- 
dren to choose wisely among the possi- 
bilities for spending leisure time. 


Space Age Curriculum 

J. Francis Reintjes, engineering pro- 
fessor at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, said the elementary cur- 
riculum should include a foreign lan- 
guage program, added emphasis on 
English grammar and rhetoric, and a 
strengthened background in math. 
Teachers and parents both, Reintjes de- 


The New York Times 


RCA’s David Sarnoff achieves lifelong ambition: to receive high school diploma. 
Sarnoff, who already holds 21 honorary college degrees, is presented with honorary 
diploma from New York’s Stuyvesant H.S. Stuyvesant students share his pleasure. 


clared, should take every opportunity 
to develop within each child “a deep 
curiosity about the world around him.” 

Individual panel meetings covered 
topics varying from children of work- 
ing parents and school building plan- 
ning to creative dramatics and “helping 
the teacher on the job.” 

At the session on teacher education, 
student teaching supervisor Marce'la 
Krueger of Chicago Teachers College 
reported on a survey of recent gradu- 
ates now teaching. Present teachers, 
said the Chicago educator, felt that a 
great deal more student teaching was 
required. (At present: four half-days 
and one full day each week for 20 
weeks in the last half of the senior 
year.) The fledgling big city teachers 
expressed a wish for a greater variety 
of grade levels and communities during 
the student teaching program. 


Building Fund 


It was announced that more than 
$90,000 has been raised in the ACEI 


$400,000 building fund campaign. Of 
this amount, nearly $9,000 was col- 
lected at the Atlantic City meeting. 

ACEI, which concerns itself with chil- 
dren from 2-12, elected the following 
new officers: Vera Coulter, Oregon 
City, Ore., vice-president representing 
primary education; Kenneth Howe, Na- 
tional College of Education, Evanston, 
Ill., vice-president representing inter- 
mediate education; and Mary Tanner, 
Phoenix, Ariz., secretary-treasurer. Next 
year’s convention will be held in St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


Catholic School Meet 


PHILADELPHIA—Even though it’s 
the public school system that is chiefly 
under attack in America, today, Cath- 
olic educators were told here last week 
not to be complacent. 

The Rev. Neil J. McCluskey, asso- 
ciate editor of America, pointed out to 
the 55th convention of the National 
Catholic Educational Association: 


National Film Awards see pace 4-» 
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“If we Catholic educators have any 
temptation to complacency because our 
parochial and private schools have not 
been deeply invaded by serious juve- 
nile crime, we might humbly remind 
ourselves of the great advantages our 
schools possess here in contrast with the 
public schools, and of our consequent 
obligation to educate in the full and 
Catholic sense of the word. 

“Our schools are religious institutions 
and under private control. We are not 
constrained by law to keep God and re- 
ligion outside the school threshold. We 
are not required by State law to make 
place in our ordinary schools for the se- 
riously disturbed student or to retain 
there the chronically incorrigible and 
inveterately delinquent.” 

Some of the parochial schools, he 
went on, “seem to have been infected 
with forms of the virus of progressivism.” 

He continued: “How many of our 
own schools share in the strictures 
passed upon the public schools for 
failure to provide for the gifted stu- 
dent? How many of our schools have 
become obsessed with ‘American Citi- 
zenship, ‘Democratic Living’ and voca- 
tional training? 

“And just how do we defend, before 
the critics, Catholic schools in which 
Latin and trigonometry have been 
crowded off the curriculum by driving 
courses and business arithmetic, or in 
which sports extravaganzas including 
high-stepping drum majorettes and 
high-reaching basketball players on 
scholarships dominate the high school 
scene and monopolize faculty and stu- 
dent energies? 

“Next time someone raises the ques- 
tion, ‘Where are our Catholic scholars?’ 
he might well ask his question, not of 
the colleges, but of the high schools.” 

The Rev. Walter J. Ong, St. Louis 
Univ. English professor, took up the 
matter of Catholic scholarship from an- 
other tack. The fact is, Father Ong said, 
that Catholic students find themselves 
at a distinct disadvantage in institutions 
of higher learning because of the Index 
of prohibited books. 

“We should face honestly the fact 
that, although the Church has the right 
to prohibit certain reading for the faith- 
ful, her prohibitions create certain very 
real difficulties in the field of higher ed- 
ucation. for the superior student. Even 
an undergraduate major in literature 
can hardly be said to have an adequate 
knowledge of the history of the novel 
without having read Madame Bovary. . . 

“The Church has her legal mechanism 
for taking care of these cases of excep- 
tions of her general laws. But it is cum- 
bersome to use, and many Catholic ed- 
ucators take the easy way out and write 
off all such books, tailoring courses and 
examinations accordingly. 

“What is not too well known is that 


this situation has a deleterious effect on 
the higher education of the college and 
university student special to the United 
States. In European and other coun- 
tries where examinations are out of the 
control of ecclesiastics, the issue here 
raised by higher education has to be 
faced, for even students attending lec- 
tures under Catholic auspices have to 
know the works on which all students, 
ne matter what lectures they attend, 
will be questioned.” 

The Rev. Joseph Tinnelly, dean of St. 
John’s Law School, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
urged that parochial schools be per- 
mitted to share in whatever state and 
Federal aid public schools receive. 

More than 10,000 Roman Catholic 
lay and religious educators attended 
the convention, which had as its theme: 
“The Right to Educate: The Role of 
Parents, Church, State.” 


Teaching Capitalism 

Business leaders have long deplored 
the fact that many of the nation’s stu- 
dents are ignorant of ‘the economic 
facts of life. 

In a move to correct this, the Council 
for the Advancement of Secondary Edu- 
cation (CASE) is bringing out the first 
of a series of booklets designed to “con- 
tribute systematically to the current ef- 
fort to vitalize the curriculum, and to 
assist in the extension of economic lit- 
eracy among our people.” 

Entitled American Capitalism, An In- 
troduction for Young Citizens, the illus- 
trated, 128-page booklet is intended to 
help secondary-school teachers bring 
to their students “an intelligent, re- 
sponsibile and enthusiastic view of the 
economy.” Topics covered: 

Why an Economic Organization, 
American Capitalism: Its Foundation, 
How an Economy is Co-ordinated by 
Free Markets, How the Level of Eco- 
nomic Activity is Determined in the 
American Economy, The American 
Economy: Modified Free Enterprise, 
Appraising the American Economy, and 
Your Role of Citizen in a Capitalist 
Democratic Society. 

The work includes study guides, sug- 
gested additional reading, and a list of 
visual aids. 

CASE was set up in 1953 by the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals and the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, Inc. Its headquarters: 
1201 Sixteenth St., NW, Washington 6, 
D.C. Single copies of American Cap- 
italism are 50 cents. 


$4,000 Minimum 


The State of New York contributes a 
whopping $450,000,000 annually in 
state aid to education. In the recent leg- 
islative session the state’s lawmakers 
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tacked on an additional $53,535,000. It 
also appropriated $600,000 for educa- 
tional television. Of this sum, $365,000 
will be used to rent commercial station 
WOR-TV in New York City during day- 
time hours for ETV programs. 

In other action, the legislature: 
Increased minimum teachers’ salary 
schedule by $500, to $4,000. 
Increased minimum pension for retired 
teachers from $1,302 to $1,800. 
Doubled the number of state science 
scholarships to 1,000. 

Authorized the Higher Education As- 
sistance Corporation to guarantee loans 
to college students, and appropriated 
$500,000 for this purpose. 

PIncreased traffic violation fines by 10 
per cent and earmarked the additional 
funds for driver education programs. 
Provided that teachers may use “rea- 
sonable force” in disciplining pupils. 
PKilled a bill to abolish junior high 
schools in New York City. 


‘Hi Neighbor’ 


A group of students and _ teachers 
from Pennsbury High School, Yardley, 
Pa., will motor south of the border this 
summer in an effort to build better 
understanding between the young peo- 
ple of the U.S. and Central America. 

At each stop on the itinerary, the 


Pennsbury group will visit schools in 
these Latin American states, and meet 
with students to exchange ideas and 
discuss matters of mutual interest. 
Nightly progress reports, including in- 
terviews with “newly-made friends,” 
will be broadcast back to the states. 

Eight to ten students and four teach- 
ers are scheduled to participate in this 
unusual project, dubbed, “Operation— 
Hi Neighbor.” 

Last year a Pennsbury _ student- 
faculty delegation went to Ghana, to 
deliver 26,000 books that the school 
had collected for the new nation. 

Patricia Gurne is student chairman of 
the program and Marius Livingston is 
faculty advisor. 


Ph.D. Reform 


The dean of the Harvard Univ. Grad- 
uate School of Arts and Sciences has 
called for reforms in the training of schol- 
ars and scientists for college teaching. 

His proposals are based in part on a 
survey of 1,500 recent Harvard Doctors 
of Philosophy. The 1,500 were asked: 
“What’s wrong with the Ph.D. program 
for training future college teachers?” 

The dean is J.P. Elder, one of four 
leading graduate educators who last fall 
urged revision of American Ph.D. pro- 
grams. Proposals: 


Future professors should receive more 
training in teaching. 

>There should be stiffer foreign lan- 
guage requirements. 

>More opportunity should be provided 
for independent study and research by 
graduate students, and fewer courses 
should be required. 

PThere should be closer contact be- 
tween students and faculty scholars. 
>There should be “better definition of 
what knowledge a young man is ex- 
pected to master for the Ph.D.,” es- 
pecially in the social sciences and the 
humanities. 

PThe Ph.D. thesis should be made 


“shorter with more emphasis on style.” 


In Brief 


PJohn K. Weiss, Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent and Treasurer of the Fund for 
Advancement of Education, died in a 
plane crash at Midland, Mich., early 
this month. He was 38. 


Carl F. Hansen is acting superintend- 
ent of Washington, D.C. schools, fol- 
lowing the retirement of Hobart M. 
Corning. Hansen was assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of senior high schools. 
> Mayor Vincent A. Corsall has won his 


fight to remain a teacher at Oswego 
(Continued on page 6-T) 


all phases of high school gui 


this important area. 


with suggestions for good etiquette. 


important to do so. 


FILMS FOR CLASSROOM GUIDANCE 


Well designed films can make group instruction more effective in 

Coronet has produced more 
than 100 such films for schools in the areas of educational, personal, 
social, and vocational guidance. Their use in hundreds of schools 
is testimony that they help to solve difficult problems. Four new 
and recent Coronet films in guidance are described below. Use the 
coupon to receive a brochure describing dozens of other films in 


NEW CORONET GUIDANCE FILMS; 
Careers in Agriculture (11/4 reels). The film explores the many jobs 
and career opportunities in agriculture. 
High School Prom (114 reels). A step-by-step illustration of the 
preparations for, attending, and dining out after an actual prom 


RECENT CORONET GUIDANCE FILMS: 
Good Grooming For Girls (1 reel). Anne discovers what routine 
to follow to achieve an attractive appearance — and why it is 


Careers in the Building Trades (Basic Skills) (1 reel). Seven impor- 
tant building trades occupations are explored in a film which 
encourages continued school work as preparation for any of them. 


Each film is available in either color or black-and-white. 


CORONET FILMS 


may purchase, preview, or rent them. 


| have not yet received mine. 
NAME 


DEPT. ST-458, CORONET BUILDING, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


() Please send me your brochure, Coronet Films for Guidance, containing 
descriptions of more than 100 films and with information on how | 


(0 May | have a copy of your general catalogue, just off the press? 


SCHOOL 


From the Coronet film, Good Grooming for Girls 


CORONET FILMS 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


Coronet Building + Chicago 1, Illinois 
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SCHOLASTIC 


FILM 


CHOLASTIC TEACHER is happy 

to announce the winners in its 8th 
annual National Film Awards program. 
The following were selected by a 
nation-wide panel of audio-visual edu- 
cation leaders as the outstanding re- 
leases of the year: 


Information Films for Grades 3-6 


Animals in Autumn: 11 mins., color 
or B&W. Produced and distributed by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

Audubon and the Birds of America: 
16% mins., color or B&W. Produced and 
distributed by Coronet Films. 

Exploring Your Growth: 11 mins., 
color or B&W. Produced and distrib- 
uted by Churchill-Wexler. 

Indian Family of Long Ago: 13 mins., 
color or B&W. Produced and distrib- 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films scores 
with lovely Animals in Autumn. 


Thoughtful Swiss student is featured 
in United World’s The Way We Live. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 
National Film Awards 


Here are the 25 outstanding releases 
of the year—for grades 3 through 12 
By VERA FALCONER 


uted by 
Films. 

The Midnight Ride of Paul Revere: 
11 mins., color or B&W. Produced and 
distributed by Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films. 

Stars and Stripes on Display: 14 
mins., color or B&W. Produced and 
distributed by Indiana University. 

The Way We Live: Family Living 
Around the World: 4 films, 20 mins. 
each. Produced and distributed by 
United World Films. 

Weather Station: 10 mins., B&W. 
Produced by Centron Corp., distributed 
by Young America Division. 


Information Films for Grades 7-12 


The Constitution Series: 3 parts, each 
about 60 mins. Produced by TV-Radio 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Churchill-Wexler’s Human Heredity 
explains how traits‘ are inherited. 


International Bank sponsored film Sui, 
distributed by Association Films, Inc. 


Transfilm’s Mocn Is Born shows 
how earth satellites are launched. 


Workshop of the Ford Foundation. 
Distributed by McGraw-Hill. 

The Human Body: Circulatory Sys- 
tem: 13% mins., color or B&W. Pro- 
duced and distributed by Coronet 
Films. 

The Lincoln Series: 5 parts, each 
about 30 mins. Produced by TV-Radio 
Workshop of the Ford Foundation. 
Distributed by McGraw-Hill. 

Suez: 14 mins., color. Produced by 
Julien Bryan, International Film Foun- 
dation. Distributed by McGraw-Hill. 

The True Story of the Civil War: 33 
mins., B&W. Produced by Camera Eye 
Pictures. Distributed by McGraw-Hill. 

Village of Spain: 21 mins., color or 
B&W. Produced and distributed ‘by 
Churchill-Wexler. 

World War II (Prologue U. S. A): 28 


The famous “Omnibus” Constitution 
series wins award for McGraw-Hill. 


Bell‘s Hemo the Magnificent combines 
real life and animated characters. 
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Coronet’s The Human Body outlines 
our circulatory system in detail. 


mins., B&W. Produced and distributed 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


Sponsored Films 


American Harvest: 29 mins., color. 
Sponsored by Chevrolet Motor Divi- 
sion. Produced and distributed by Jam 
Handy. 

Cradle Song: 90 mins. Sponsored by 
Hallmark Cards. Kinescope of NBC-TV 
broadcast on Hallmark Hall of Fame. 
Distributed by Association Films, Inc. 

Hemo the Magnificent: Part I—29 
mins., Part II—27 mins., color. Pro- 
duced by Frank Capra Productions. 
Sponsored by the Beil Telephone Sys- 
tem. On loan from local Bell Telephone 
Companies. 

Human Heredity: 18 mins., color. 
Produced by Churchill-Wexler. Spon- 


Churchill-Wexler’s Exploring Your 
Growth shows how food is digested. 


Complex instruments are used at the 
Weather Station, Young America release. 


“The British Are Coming!” is the cry in 
EBF’s Midnight Ride of Paul Revere. 


sored and distributed by E. C. Brown 
Trust. 

Mainline, U. S. A.: 20 mins., color. 
Sponsored by Association of American 
Railroads. Produced by Dudley Pic- 
tures. Distributed by Association Films, 
Inc., Modern Talking Picture Service, 
Sterling-Movies U. S. A., and others. 

A Moon Is Born: 4 mins., color. Pro- 
duced by Transfilm. Sponsored and dis- 
tributed by International Business 
Machines Corp. 

Our Mr. Sun: Part I—29 mins., Part 
II—30 mins., color. Produced by Frank 
Capra Productions. Sponsored by Bell 
Telephone System. On loan from local 
Bell Telephone Companies. 

The Story of Television: 27% mins., 
color and B&W. Sponsored by Radio 

(Continued on page 10-T) 


Actual Civil War shots feature McGraw- 
Hill’s True Story of the Civil War. 


Indian father trains son to use bow 
in EBF’s Indian Family of Long Ago. 


McGRAW- HILL 


are proud to be among 
this year’s recipients 
of the coveted 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
for 

Films 
TRUE STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR 
SUEZ 
THE LINCOLN SERIES 
THE CONSTITUTION SERIES 
THE WEATHER STATION 


Filmstrips 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE #5 


e YOUR FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
SERIES 


e INDIANS OF THE PLAINS 


These films and filmstrips now 
take their place in the McGraw- 
Hill—Young America library 
alongside such other award win- 
ners as: 


SEE IT NOW SERIES 
(“Look”’ Award) 


WOODROW WILSON 
(Golden Reel Award) 


PAPER IN THE ROUND 
(Silver Reel Award) 


YOU ARE THERE SERIES 
(George Foster Peabody Award) 


THE SEARCH SERIES 


(George Foster Peabody Award 
& Sylvania Annual Award) 


Write for free catalogues containing 
descriptions of these and many other 
films and filmstrips available for sale 
from: 


Text-Film Department 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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Lift the Curtain of Time in 


YYZ HE story of American freedom lives in 
4 yj Williamsburg. See the Capitol where Patrick 


Henry’s fiery speeches aroused the Colonies. Visit 
famous old Bruton Church, the Raleigh Tavern, 
the Printing Office and other historic buildings 


Fine lodgings in modern hotels, colonial guest 
houses, motor houses and restored taverns. 
Williamsburg Inn & Cottages, 
Lodge & Taverns * The Motor House 
Double rooms with bath from $8.00 


i ; For information: write direct, see travel agent or 
— Williamsburg Reservation Offices: New York—30 
Rockefeller Plaza, Tel . CIrcle 6 6800; W 


For on School write to Mitchell, Williamsburg, Virginia® 


THE BIG PROBLEMS 


Communism— 


Our Economy— 
War— 


are discussed in authentic terms and in a vivid and 
readable style in THREE HANDY POCKETBOOKS 


THE ISMS AND YOU 
CAPITALISM—Way of Freedom 
WHAT ABOUT WAR? 


For High School History and Problems courses 


You may order 


THE BIG PROBLEMS PACKAGE 


from 
The Civic Education Center 
Tufts University, Medford 55, Massachusetts 
or from 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL for the SOCIAL STUDIES 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


which witnessed America’s struggle for freedom. | 


All Three, $1.00 Single copies, 45¢ each 


NEWS 


Continued from page 3-T 
(N.Y.) H.S. The local school board had 
dismissed him as teacher Jan. 1, when 
he took office as mayor. Corsall, the 
board said, had created a conflict of 
interest because he had the power to 
appoint board members. So Corsall 
called for a change in law which would 
make membership on the city Board of 
Education elective. This month, voters 
overwhelmingly approved law change. 


Government officials are alarmed by 
the current rocket fad among the na- 
tion’s youth. Reason: scores of young- 
sters and adults (including teachers) 
have been killed and injured in rocket 
experiments. U.S. Education Commis- 
sioner Lawrence G. Derthick says that 
youngsters should be encouraged in 
their interest in rocketry, but. strict 
safety precautions should be taken. One 
recommended safety measure: “Teach- 
ers should not supervise experiments 
with rocket fuels or launchings unless 
they have had military or industrial ex- 
perience in rocketry or unless such a 
person is present.” 


>The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People wants 
Congress to put “firm anti-segregation 
safeguards” in any school bills. The 
group said that no state should receive 
Federal education aid unless it pledges 
to comply with the Supreme Court de- 
cision barring school segregation. 


>The integration of schools in Okla- 
homa has cost 300 Negro teachers their 
jobs. Virgil F. Dougherty, Oklahoma 
City Univ. told the Southwestern Social 
Science association that “The integration 
of Negro students has not posed a diffi- 
cult problem but the integration of Ne- 
gro teachers is proving more difficult.” 


PNew York City will adopt a uniform 
instruction program in the ninth grade 
next fall. Pupils, whether they are in 
the last year of junior high or the first 
year of a four-year high school, will 
have to carry five majors: English, gen- 
eral science, world geography, math, 
and a fifth major related to course of 
study. Previously, only junior high ninth 
year programs provided five majors. 


>In a new policy statement, the Ameri- 
can Council on Education has called for 
a “massive national effort in support of 
education, requiring self-denial in pay- 
ing higher taxes and in making heavier 
voluntary contributions.” 


Mixed metaphor of the week (at con- 
ference of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation): “We need a fitness snowball that 
will keep growing until it can eventu- 
ally move the mountain of passivity in 
our sedentary nation.” 
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Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


Highways (p. 16) 


American History, Economics, Civics, Problems of 
Democracy 


Digest of the Article 


America’s spectacular $50,000,000,- 
000 national road-building program has 
begun to roll from paperwork to pave- 
ment. It will provide a network of 
super-highways and roads that will link 
almost all U. S. cities of more than 
50,000 population and industrial cen- 
ters vital to national defense. In gen- 
eral, the construction program, sched- 
uled for completion early in the 1970's, 
will be paid for by the Federal Govern- 
ment, which is putting up 90 per cent 
of the cost, and the states, which will 
put up 10 per cent. 

Roadblocks which must be overcome 
before construction can be in full swing 
include adoption of a firm policy on the 
use of roadside billboards; clarification 
of land acquisition procedures in some 
states; the effect on some communities 
of the adopted routes; possible pay- 
ments to states which have already 
completed roads that meet Federal 
specifications for aid; and the “creeping 
inflation” which has already added to 
the estimated costs. 

Aim 

To help students understand the im- 
portance of the huge Federal and state 
highway-building program which is 
getting under way, and to evaluate the 
obstacles to success of the program. 


Assignment 

1. The automobile has_revolution- 
ized U. S. transportation. Explain. 

2. Discuss the connection between 
the Federal and state highway program 
and national defense. 

3. How is the highway construction 
program being financed? 

4. The highway construction pro- 
gram may be a mixed blessing for 
some individuals and communities in 
the United States. Why? 


Discussion Questions 

1. Let’s look at the clover-leaf pat- 
tern in the photograph on page 16. 
How many of you (show of hands) 
have traveled on superhighways with 
patterns of this kind? How do such pat- 
terns smooth the flow of traffic? 

2. If you had been in Congress, 
would you have voted for the 50-bil- 
lion-dollar appropriation for highway 
construction that was approved in 
1956? Why? 

3. Recently a cartoonist pictured the 


American driver with one hand on the 
wheel and one hand in his pocket. 
What idea was he trying to put over 
in the cartoon? How is the present 
highway construction program being fi- 
nanced? 

4. To what extent, if any, do we 
require highway construction or im- 
provement in and around our own com- 
munity? 

5. Should proposed routes of any 
highway be changed if they injure a 
community? Defend your viewpoint. 

6. Let’s look at the chart on page 17. 
What does it tell us about changing 
transportation needs in the United 
States? 


Things to Do 


1. Look through the article for sig- 
nificant statistics and capture them in 
simple, graphic form. Supplementary 
statistical information may be found in 
the 1958 World Almanac under “Auto- 
mobiles” and “Roads.” 

2. On an outline map of the United 
States indicate the major highways 
which have been completed and those 
which are in the planning stage. A 
handy source of information for this 
activity might be the road map in the 
family car or a road map obtainable at 
a nearby gas station. 


Canada (p. 12) 
American History, World History 
Digest of the Article 


In the recent Canadian election, 
Prime Minister John Diefenbaker and 
his Progressive Conservative party cap- 
tured almost 80 per cent of the seats 
in the House of Commons—an unprece- 
dented victory. Diefenbaker seeks to 
improve Canada’s trade position by 
cutting down on purchases from the 
U. S. and increasing trade with Britain. 
He would like to see Canadians gain 
a larger voice in running American- 
owned enterprises in Canada. Diefen- 
baker has stated that he is not anti- 
American but rather pro-Canadian. 

Our continued friendly relations with 
Canada are assured by a 4,000-mile 
border which has been undefended for 
more than a hundred years. We have 
been allied with Canada in two World 
Wars and currently in the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization. We are now 
jointly building the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. 

Canada is one fifth larger than the 
U. S. and has a population of 17,000,- 
000. Two thirds of the people still live 
in a narrow strip of jand 200 miles 
wide running along the U. S. border. 


TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Are you checking on the progress being made on reports? It is generally 


accepted practice to assign term papers and committee reports to high 
school pupils. Too frequently, however, these long-term projects are allowed 
to lie fallow in the minds of pupils until a few days—or even hours—before 
they are due. 

It is not enough to assign these projects. It is necessary so to motivate 
pupils before they begin work that they will be convinced the project is 
worthwhile and that they know how to go about it. There is the further 
necessity of a continuing check on the progress of such reports. The longer 
time you give pupils to complete a term paper or other report, the more 
likely it is that they will postpone action. 

It is especially important with college-bound students that their re- 
searches be guided. College instructors—whether justified or not—tend to 
assume that high school graduates have developed research skills. We are 
not suggesting that our high school students be trained as researchers, but 
it is desirable to help them present an outline of their project, a bibliography, 
and some of their notes, as they progress toward completion of the term 
paper or report. 

Pupils can confer with you during class, individually or in small groups, 
while the rest of the class is working on a phase of the project. Common 


problems can be taken up by the whole class during part or all of the period. 
The time devoted to such continuing planning and checking on long-term 
assignments will pay dividends in better results and more thorough prepara- 


tion for further education. —H. L. H. 
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But Canadian pioneers are being guid- 
ed by the motto, “Go North, Young 
Man!” 

Canada has made great advances in 
the past 20 years. This has been 
marked by a great expansion of mineral 
production. New fields of oil and natu- 
ral gas are constantly being discovered. 
Canada is also harnessing its huge 
water resources. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 


To familiarize pupils with recent po- 
litical developments in Canada and to 
review Canadian relations with the 
U. S. and the free world. 


Materials 


A wall map of Canada and the U. S. 
Scholastic Magazines’ 1957-58 News 
Map will be helpful. 


Assignment 


1, (a) How is Canada’s government 
organized? (b) To what extent does 
dominion status bind Canada to Great 
Britain? 

2. In what ways have Canada and 
the United States shown their trust in 
each other? 

8. Account for the high standard of 
living in Canada. 

4. Prime Minister Diefenbaker has 
said that he is not anti-American but 
is strongly pro-Canadian, Discuss in 
relation to Canadian trade and industry. 


Motivation 


Stephen Leacock, Canadian humor- 
ist-teacher-writer, once remarked that 
Canadians were so busy explaining to 
the British that they weren’t Americans 
and assuring Americans that they 
weren't British that they had precious 
little time left to be Canadians. Is this 
true of Canadians today? Why? 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


May 2, 1958 


World Affairs Article: Indonesia—A sur- 
vey of recent events, their back- 
ground, and their repercussions. 

National Affairs Article: Air Pollution— 
How the problem cuts across commu- 
nity and state lines. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Diplomacy 
—“Klieg-Lit” or “Behind Closed 
Doors” ?—A pro and con discussion 
of the question: Should diplomatic 
negotiations be conducted “openly” 
or “secretly”? 

Creative Americans—25: Henry Ford— 
He Started Us Moving. 


Pivotal Questions 

1. Why is Canada regarded as a 
major source of strength to the democ- 
racies in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization? 

2. If you were a Canadian, why 
might you be proud of your country’s 
industrial progress during the past 20 
years? 

3. How does Prime Minister John 
Diefenbaker propose to strengthen Ca- 
nadian business? 

4. What evidence is there that Dief- 
enbaker’s views are popular in Canada? 

5. (Turn to wall map) How does a 
study of this map help you to under- 
stand the close relations which have 
existed between the United States and 
Canada? 


Application 

It is in the interests of world peace 
for the United States and Canada to 
maintain close economic ties and diplo- 
matic relations. Do you agree? Why? 


Things to Do 
1. Have a student who has visited 
Canada report on his experiences there. 


first prizes of $25. 


Hartford, Conn. 


“HOW | USE SENIOR SCHOLASTIC” LETTER CONTEST WINNERS 


Congratulations to the winners of the contest “How I Use Senior Scho- 
lastic,” which closed March 28. We will share the down-to-earth teaching 
suggestions of these winning teachers with other teacher subscribers by 
publishing excerpts from the prize-winning letters in future issues. 

First Prize—Miss Ruth A. Podgwaite, Cheshire, Conn., and Sister Mary 
Peter, St. Mary’s High School, New England, North Dakota, each receive 


Second Prize—Mr. Ivan E. Williams, Neenah Public Schools, Neenah, 
Wis., and Mr. Edgar W. Hebert, Woodrow Wilson Jr. High School, San 
Diego, Calif., each receive second prizes of $10. 

Honorable Mention—The following were awarded honorable mention 
and receive $5 each: Mr. Rohl Peterson, Baudette H. S., Baudette, Minn.; 
Sister Gilmary, St. Ambrose School, Detroit, Mich.; Mr. David Kaback, 
School of Industrial Art, New York, N. Y.; Miss Janet M. Beroth, West 


2. Students can prepare an outline 
map of Canada in which they indicate 
major topographic features, cities, and 
sources of natural resources. Symbols 
employed in standard atlases can be 
used, 

3. Imagine that Prime Minister Dief- 
enbaker is visiting the U. S. The class 
can act as reporters interviewing him 
at a press conference. What questions 
should be asked? Discuss: Would such 
a visit serve any useful purpose at this 
time? 


Summit Conference (p. 10) 


World History, American History 

In our “Forum Topic of the Week,” 
we consider the arguments for and 
against a summit conference compara- 
ble to the one held in Geneva in 1953. 
We have gathered the viewpoints of 
leading Congressmen and statesmen at 
home and abroad. 


Aim 
To help students evaluate the argu- 


ments for and against a summit confer- 
ence. 


Assignment 

In parallel columns, outline the argu- 
ments for and against a summit confer- 
ence. 


Discussion Questions 

1. The term “summit conference” 
would have had little or no meaning 
before 1953. Why has it captured the 
attention of the world in recent months? 

2. If you were in a position to advise 
the President of the United States, what 
suggestions would you make to him 
about the Russian proposal for a sum- 
mit conference? 


Lee De Forest (p. 15) 


American History 

Our “Creative American” this week 
is the inventor of the vacuum tube— 
the basis of radio broadcasting, and 
with modifications, of television, talk- 
ing pictures, the transoceanic tele- 
phone, etc. 


Things To Do 

A physics student, interested in elec- 
tronics, can play the role of De Forest 
explaining the vacuum tube to the judge 
described in the article. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 24) 
I. Highways: l-c; 2-c; 3-c; 4-d; 5-a; 
6-b; 7-d; 8-b; 9-a; 10-d. 
II. Canada: 1-b; 2-a; 3-c; 4-a; 5-a; 6-d. 
Ill. Graph: 1-T; 2-T; 3-F; 4-NS; 5-T; 
6-F. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Edition is continued on page 9-T 
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**COKE’’ 1S A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. COPYRIGHT 1958 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, 


IT’S TIME FOR COURTIN’ AND COKE! Set the scene this way : Soft 
lights .. . sweet music . . . your favorite people—and cases and cases of ice- 
cold Coca-Cola! There’s pleasure waiting, because fun and Coca-Cola go 
together! The great taste of Coke is so refreshing . . . the cheerful lift makes for 
gaiety! Everyone loves a party—and at every party—everyone’s for Coke! 


SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 


So good in taste, in such good taste 


GOOD NEWS! Coke in big King Size, 
as well as Regular, now available in 
most parts of the U.S.A. 


ANSCO SUPER HYPAN 


world’s finest-grain, 
super-speed film! 


Now you can take great pictures 
under the toughest conditions! 
With Super Hypan, you can photo- 
graph the fastest kind of action 
... Shoot in the dimmest light — 
without flash! And, unlike other 
fast films, your pictures will look 
sm-o-o-th when you enlarge them! 


Ansco film 
the 
difference 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
Binghamton, New York 


FAMOUS 
ALL-WEATHER PAN 


perfect in sun, 
shade or with flash! 


At last —a fine high quality film at 
the regular price! No more muddy- 
gray renditions! All-Weather 
Pan records every color in black- 
and-white tones true to its original 
brilliance for pictures that look 
more natural... more professional! 
Buy a few rolls today! 
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The Bel Air Sport Coupe.with Body by Fisher. Every window of every Chevrolet is Safety Plate Glass. 


YOUR PRIDE WILL PERK UP whenever you're seen in 
your’ 58 CHEVROLET. One look at those low, wind-whisked lines and you 
know you're bound to be noticed. And you'll find still more to be proud of in the 


quick, sure way Chevy responds to your touch. 


Sure as it’s a Chevy, you’re going to 
be looked at when you drive this 
good-looker. Don’t be surprised if you 
even hear a soft whistle of approval 
now and then. There’s just something 
about Chevy’s low, straining-at-the- 
bit beauty that makes people sit up 
and take notice. 

The way this Chevrolet moves is 
something to be admired, too. Its 
quick-sprinting power, for example, 
and the reassuring way it keeps its 
poise, even on sudden dips and curves. 

Another big reason you'll be 


prouder of a Chevy is that it’s the 
only honest-to-goodness new car in 
the low-price field. There’s a new X- 
built Safety-Girder frame .. . new 
Turbo-Thrust V8* . . . new longer, 
lower Body by Fisher . . . a choice of 
new standard Full Coil suspension or 
a real air ride.* Cars just don’t come 
any newer—or nicer—than this one. 

Stop by your Chevrolet dealer’s 
real soon. What he’s selling is high on 
pride but low on price. . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 
2, Michigan. *Optional at extra cost. 
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Senior Scholastic 


A National Magazine for Senior High 
School Classrooms. Published Weekly 
During the School Year. 


EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL STAFF 
Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher 
G. Herbert McCracken, Senior Vice-President 
John W. Studebaker, Vice-President and Chair- 

man of the Editorial Board 
Kenneth M. Gould, Editor in Chief 
Jack K. Lippert, Executive Editor 


Eric Berger, Editor, Senior Scholastic; Associcte 
Editor: Roy Hemming (Forum Topic, News); As 
sistant Editors: David Feldman (Foreign Affairs), 
Peter Van Avery (National Affairs), Irving de W. 
Talmadge (Scholastic Magazines accredited U.N, 
correspondent), Herman Masin (Sports), Philip T. 
Hartung (Movies), Dick Kleinert (TV-Radio), Art 
Stone (Records); Mary Jane Dunton (Art Diree- 
tor), Charles Hurley (Art Editor); Sarah McC. 
Gorman (Production Editor); Lavinia Dobler 
(Librarian), Lucy Evankow (Library Research), 
Howard L. Hurwitz (Teacher Edition). 


Don Layman, Vice-President, Advertising * Ken 
Hall, Assistant Advertising Director * Arthur 
Neiman, Eastern Advertising Manager * M. R. 
Tennerstedt, Western Advertising Manager * 
Agnes Laurino, Treasurer and Business Manager ® 
C. Elwood Drake, Associate Director of Field Ser- 
vice * John P. Spaulding, Direct Mail Manager. 


EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD, 1958 

Miss Betty Barton, General Secondary Supervisor 
of Social Studies, School District of South 
Orange-Maplewood, New Jersey. 

Miss Elsie Beck, Director of Social Studies, De- 
troit Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 

Mr. Edward Bohnhoff, Head of Social Studies De- 
partment, Central High School, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota. 

Mr. Douglas V. Cary, Head of Social Studies De- 
partment, North Phoenix High School, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

Miss Frances L. O’Harra, Head of Social Studies 
Department, Centrab Senior High School, 
Muncie, Indiana. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, published 

weekly during the school year Sept. SS 
through May inclusive except during school holi- 
days and at mid-term. Second-class mail prrvitoues 
authorized at Dayton, O. Contents copyright, 1958 
by Scholastic Magazines, Inc. Indexed in Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature. Member, Audit Bureau 
of Circulations. SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: $1.30 a 
school year each, 65 cents a semester each. Single 
subscription, Teacher Edition, $2.00 a school year. 
Single copy, 10 cents, except special issves so 
designated, which are 20 cents each. Available on 
microfilm through University Microfilms, Inc., 
Arbor, Mich. 


Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


General and Editorial Offices, SENIOR SCHO- 
LASTIC, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


What's in This Issue 


Letters to the Editor. 
Forum Topic of the Week 

Summit Conference—Road to Agreement 

or Dead End? 

Canada—Frontier on Tomorrow 
Creative Americans—24 

Lee De Forest—Father of Radio______ 
Construction Ahead—America’s Roads Are 

Going Places 
Understanding the News 
Science in the News 
Flashing Spikes, by Frank O’Rourke_____._ 23 
What Do You Know? 24 


On Our Cover—The clown is a reminder—as 
if anybody needs one—that circus time is here. 
But the circus is also animals and acrobats and 
tightwire acts and trained horses and . . . oh, 
yes, popcorn and pink cotton candy. Photo cour- 
tesy Ringling Brothers Barnum and Bailey Circus. 


Own your own RCA Victor portable radio! Non-breakable “IMPAC "* 
case guaranteed not to chip, crack or break! From $29.99 


as well as on batteries. Available in 
white-and-maple sugar; white-and- 
turquoise. (1BX5) $29.95. At RCA 
Victor dealers, everywhere! 


Vaughn Monroe drops RCA Victor's new 
portable radio, The Shipmate, 10 feet to 
make a point: you can confidently take 
music, sports, news with you wherever 
you go. Your RCA Victor portable is a 
sturdy companion: non-breakable 
“IMPAC” case is guaranteed for 5 years 
of normal use! It carries under an arm 
—easily. Yet sounds off like a console, 
with full, rich “Golden Throat” tone. For 
economy, it plays on.AC or DC current 


*Wavefinder” antenna turns 
for best signal. Green-and- 
white; pink-and- white; 
yellow-and-white. The 
Caravan. (1 BX6) $34.95 


RCA Victor salutes National Radio Week—May 4 
to 10. A perfect time to buy the perfect gift: an 
RCA Victor Radio 


@ rcAVicror 


CORPORATION OF RICA 


Manufacturer's nationally advertised list prices shown, subject 
to change. Slightly higher far West and South. All prices less 
batteries. Insist on RCA batteries—for extra listening hours 


New sliding bar station 
selector. Smart, two-tone 
styling. Flame-and-beige; 
turquoise-and-beige. The 
Cruiser. (1 BX7) $39.95 
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Filled with Zirconium to: 


give you the picture-taking light 


of bulbs 4 times their size! 


Now Sylvania has packed the fantastic 
light-giving power of Zirconium into flash- 
bulbs so small you can slip‘a full pack (a 
whole dozen) in a shirt pocket! 

Same size and base as an M-2, yet these 
power-packed bulbs let you stop down one 
full stop from comparable-sized bulbs for 
greater depth of field—or shoot faster at wider 


Sylvania‘’s M-25 is just this big! 


M-25 


and its companion M-5 


The M-25 and M-S5 have a long reach to get the whole gang in 


apertures. The M-25 peaks at 15 milliseconds, 
the M-5 at 20 milliseconds. . 

Color pictures? The M-25B is the first fully 
color-compensated miniature base bulb. You 
can use M-25B or M-5B indoors with outdoor 
color film. Try them yourself! You’ll agree, it’s 
the greatest advance in 
flashbulb history! 


Power plus pint-size 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC., 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. + LIGHTING + TELEVISION + RADIO « ELECTRONICS - PHOTOGRAPHY + ATOMIC ENERGY + CHEMISTRY-METALLURGY 


conveniencel 


SYLVANIA outsel/s other brands of flashbulbs ! 


From pioneering America to pioneering space 


the Army stays ahead...and you can keep pace! 


CHOOSE THE LATEST TRAINING IN MODERN ARMY GREEN 


Opening new frontiers is an old story to 
the Army. From the days of the Army’s 
Lewis & Clark to the launching of 
America’s first satellite— Explorer I— the 
Army has continuously pioneered ad- 
vancements. You can keep pace as a Man 
in Modern Army Green. 


PICK YOUR PLACE IN THE ARMY 


%& Choose your Training in the combat, technical or admini- 
strative fields. High school graduates can choose from 107 
modern courses, everything from missiles to medicine or . . . 


3% Choose your Branch. Join the Army’s space pioneers by enlisting 
directly into the Army’s Air Defense Command, or take your pick 
of Ordnance, Armor, Infantry, Artillery and many more or... 


Scientific and technical know-how .. . the 
kind you can get in the Army’s modern 
specialist schools . . . turns today’s chal- 
lenge into tomorrow’s reality. America’s 
first satellite was launched and guided 
into orbit by U. S. Army missilemen. As 
a man in Modern Army Green, you can 


Army Green, 


% Choose your Travel. Pick your exact overseas 
assignment—even join with your buddies and serve 


together all the time you're overseas. 


For information—without obligation— 


Mail this coupon today! 


get the latest technical and scientific 
schooling. Only in the Army can you 
choose before you enlist. 

Whatever option you choose, it’s guar- 
anteed for you— before enlistment! Find 
out how you can stay ahead in the 
Modern Army—now pioneering space! 


SC-25-4-58 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C., Attn: AGSN 


Please send me the free Army booklet telling 
how high school graduates can choose their 
technical training before enlistment in Modern 
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Great day... 


A WEEK 
After $5 down 
Terms payable 
monthly, includ- 
ing taxes and a 
small carrying 
charge. Available 


in Canada eon 
same terms. 


$4.50 


Great way to say it! 


with a new REMINGTON QUIET-RITER® Portable 


Next time you're out shopping with Mom or Dad, 
stop at your Remington Dealer's and try the new 
QUIET-RITER Portable. You'll soon see why students 
who own a QUIET-RITER can get up to 38% better 
grades. That sharp, clear printwork is so much easier 
to read. The smooth efficiency of the QUIET-RITER 
even makes things easier to write! 

Be sure you see all four QUIET-RITER colors, and 
its most famous features... MIRACLE TAB, Simplified 


Ribbon Changer, Larger Cylinder, and Super-Strength 
Frame. 

We bet you'll be wanting that QUIET-RITER for 
your very own. One thing is sure—you'll know why 
the QUIET-RITER is the most popular portable in the 
world today. 

Flemington. Frand. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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Let's Sack the “’Sack’’ 


Dear Editor: 

Have the women of America gone 
mad? [ got my first look at a “sack” 
dress today. I wish I hadn't! It looked 
like a tent with legs! 

My friends and I like a girl to look 
like a girl. But “sack” dresses aren't 
very flattering. You might even say 
they look dowdy. The “sack” dress I 
saw today reminded me of my grand- 
mother in a nightgown. I can’t take it! 
Men of the world, unite! Let’s sack 
the “sack”! 

Arnold Thompson 
Los Angeles, California 


(Arnold has declared war on the 
“sack.” Anyone want to rally to Arnold’s 
colors, or take up needle and pins 
against him? We'll publish the best 
letters. Mail yours, with your name 
and school, to: Letters to the Editor, 
Senior Scholastic, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N.Y.—Editors.) 


Vacations 


Dear Editor: 

The idea of going to school for 12 
months out of the year is strictly “out.” 
I think everyone needs a vacation. It 
would be too much strain on a student 
to make him study all year round. 
What’s more, lots of kids depend on 
summer jobs to help them pay their 
way through the rest of the year. 
Moreover, some teachers go to college 
during the summer to brush up on old 
subjects, or learn new ones. 

Bonnie Miller 
Newton High School 
Newton, Kansas 


As Others See Us 


Dear Editor: 

Your Forum Topic, “Can All the 
World ‘Love Its Neighbor’?” [see March 
21 issue] was one of the best yet. People 
shouldn’t judge other people by the 
color of their skin, or their religion. 
You can’t judge a book by its cover. 


Letters 


Neither can you judge human beings 
until you get to know what's inside 
them. 

Ardena Tubmas 

Mace’s Lane High School 

Cambridge, Maryland 


Dear Editor: 

Every week our class looks forward 
to your Forum Topic. The views of the 
foreign students gave us a chance to 
see our mistakes and learn about the 
customs of foreign nations. It’s a shame 
that some American tourists and mem- 
bers of our Armed Forces have given 
foreign countries the impression that 
all Americans are bad. 

Sylvia Pelletier 
Cathedral High School 
Portland, Maine 


As We See Ourselves 


Dear Editor: 

I disagree with the foreign students 
[see “U.S. High Schools . . . In the 
Eyes of Foreign Students,” Feb. 28 
issue, They said smarter U.S. students 
should be placed in special classes, so 
they could learn more. I don’t think 
this would accomplish much. You would 
have one class of “brains” interested 
only in “A” grades. The other class 
would consist of fools interested only 
in becoming the “class clown.” 

Pat Reed 
Bergenfield High School 
Bergenfield, New Jersey 


Dear Editor: 

I think that smarter students should 
be separated from slower ones. The 
only way we learn is by competition. 
We need someone a little smarter than 
ourselves to spur us on. The slow stu- 
dent does not help the smarter student. 
Thus the slow student would be better 
off in a class with students of similar 
ability. There he would have competi- 
tion on his own level. At the same time, 
he could be taught a useful trade. 

Barbara Wood 
Collingswood High School 
Collingswood, New Jersey 


Dear Editor: 
I don’t agree that disinterested stu- 
dents should be allowed to drop out 


of school at an early age. What could 
these disinterested students do if they 
left school? Nothing! They would soon 
become juvenile delinquents. Our school 
recently started a program designed to 
keep students from quitting. It seeks 
to make students more aware of the 
benefits that school has to offer. 

Ruby Corder 

Flat Rock High School 

Romulus, Michigan 


Oops 
Dear Editor: 

I am writing about your special 
issue, “Space and Interplanetary Travel” 
[see March 28 issue]. In “The ABC’s 
of Space,” you said that a radio mes- 
sage sent from Earth to the nearest star, 
Alpha Centauri, would take four years 
and four months to reach its destina- 
tion. You then stated that “provided 
you had a spaceship capable of rocket- 
ing [from Earth] at a speed of 186,284 
miles per hour—it would take you 
still another four years and four months 
to reach” a planet orbiting Alpha Cen- 
tauri. This is evidently a mistake. At 
that speed, you would not reach that 
planet for about 15,600 years. 

Joseph Reardon 
St. Benedict Central Catholic H.S. 
Cambridge, Ohio 


(Joe’s correct! While our eyes were 
on the stars, we let a typographical 
error slip past. We meant to say “pro- 
vided you had a spaceship capable of 
rocketing at a speed of 186,284 miles 
per second. .. .”"—Editors.) 


Orchids 
Dear Editor: 

I am very interested in your “Science 
in the News” articles. The new gadgets 
and inventions that you feature es- 
pecially interest me. 

Larry Webb 
Morgan High School 
Falmouth, Kentucky 


Dear Editor: 
I think that Senior Scholastic is very 
good reading material. I like your 
feature articles best. 
Virginia Shields 
Naples High School 
Naples, Florida 
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FORUM TOPIC _OF THE WEEK 


SUMMIT CONFERENCE... 
Road to Agreement or Dead End? 


Diplomats of East and West say: “All roads lead to the summit.” But 


which road will lead the world to peace? A pro and con discussion. 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


For the past four months, leaders of the free world 
and the Communist world have been debating the 
merits of holding another “summit conference.” 

The subject was raised by former Soviet Premier 
Nikolai Bulganin in December. Bulganin suggested that 
he and President Eisenhower get together to work out 
a “peaceful settlement” of East-West problems. 

President Eisenhower replied that he would be will- 
ing to attend another summit conference—but only if 
adequate preparations were made to assure that the 
conference would accomplish something. 

Since then, the*exchange of notes between Moscow 


and Western capitals has mounted into a marathon of 
diplomatic correspondence. First the Russians set con- 
ditions which the West could not accept. Then the 
West proposed conditions which Russia rejected—and 
so on and on, and back and forth. (See “Understanding 
the News” in our Feb. 7 and March 21 issues for de- 
tails and significance of these exchanges.) 

But the basic issue still remains unanswered: Should 
a summit conference be held this summer? Would such 
a conference help the cause of world peace? 

Senior Scholastic has asked a number of distinguished 
leaders, both in Government and out, for their answers. 
Here are their views, together with the major argu- 
ments for and against a summit conference. 


1. We must go the “extra mile” in the 
Sputnik Era if we are to survive. 


President Eisenhower, in his State 
of the Union message last January, 
called for renewed efforts to end the 
Cold War and insure world peace. “We 
will always go the extra mile,” he told 
a cheering Congress. 

A summit conference between the 
leaders of East and West could turn 
these words into fruitful action. 

Public opinion polls, taken in 12 
major capitals of the Western World, 
show that a majority everywhere favors 
a new summit meeting. Why is every- 
one so eager for such a meeting? The 
reason has been forcefully expressed 
by Neal Stanford, editor of the Foreign 
Policy Bulletin: 

“1957 ushered in a new era—call it 
the Sputnik Era or the Missile-Satellite 
Era. It is an era in which mankind 
is able . . . literally to blow itself to 
pieces. The people of the world are 

. ready to support any move which 
might hold back the ultimate disaster. 
They want co-existence, which the 
Russians preach, because it includes 
existence... .” 

The Russians seem to realize, too, 
that a nuclear war might mean the end 


of man—Soviet man as well as Western 
man. That may be why the Soviet 
premier, Nikita Khrushchev, receiitly 
told a U. S. reporter: 

“Distances on this planet, thanks 
to . . . [the] achievements of science 
and engineering, have considerably di- 


*minished before the eyes of our gen- 


eration. Therefore it is more impor- 
tant than ever that we be reasonable 
and learn to live together.” 

Co-existence cannot become a reality, 
however, until the U. S. and the 
Soviet Union sit down together and 
try to settle the differences which split 
us into two hostile worlds, 

That is why a summit conference 
this summer is so vital. 


2. A summit conference would ease 
international tensions. 


Three years ago, President Eisen- 
hower journeyed to Geneva, Switzer- 
land, to meet “at the summit” with 
the leaders of Britain, France, and the 
Soviet Union. Almost immediately, the 
Cold War began to thaw. People every- 
where began talking about the new 
“Geneva Spirit”—a spirit in which both 
East and West agreed to work out 
their differences peacefully. 


Unfortunately, the “Geneva Spirit” 
Jasted only a few months. A revolt in 
Communist Hungary was suddenly and 
brutally crushed by Soviet armed might. 
The free world recoiled in horror. 

The same week, British and French 
troops attacked Egypt as the climax 
of a bitter Middle East dispute. The 
U. S. promptly denounced the attack. 
But in the eyes of the Communist 
world and the “neutral” nations, two 
of our major allies were as guilty of 
aggression as the Russians had been 
in Hungary. The result: the Reds and 
the West lost faith in the promises 
each had made at Geneva. 

These were tragic occurrences. But 
must they mean that faith can never 
be restored? Of course not. The new 
threats in our skies make it more vital 
than ever that we try again to achieve 
a lasting “Geneva Spirit.” 

A summit conference might not settle 
all the differences which divide East 
and West. But it could provide an at- 
mosphere for seeking new solutions. 

As Senator Estes Kefauver (Dem., 
Tenn.) told Senior Scholastic: “There 
should be a summit conference, after 
adequate preparations, and I would 
think it could be arranged by summer. 
The free world has nothing to lose from 
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such a conference, but can lose world 
respect by the mere appearance of re- 
luctance to enter into such a confer- 
ence.” 


3. But the dangers of failure in a sum- 
mit conference are numerous. 


In all the clamor for a summit con- 
ference, one fact is often overlooked: 
There has been no “change of heart” 
in communism since Sputnik. From 
Marx to Lenin to Stalin to Khrush- 
chev, the Reds have had just one cold- 
blooded goal: world conquest, world 
communization. Sputnik, if anything, 
has probably made the Russians more 
cocky about achieving that goal. 

George F. Kennan, former U. S. 
Ambassador to Russia, puts it this way: 
“There is nothing that could be said 
to Soviet leaders in the space of a few 
days that would change their strangely 
corrupted mentality.” Since the Rus- 
sian Revolution, he adds, Soviet leaders 
have been characterized by their 
“extraordinary ability to cultivate false- 
hood as a deliberate weapon of policy.” 

The record of the four previous 
“summit” meetings attended by Soviet 
premiers proves the point: 

At Teheran in 1943, Russia entered 
into four major agreements—and _ vio- 
lated them all. 

At Yalta in 1945, Russia entered 
into six major agreements—and vio- 
lated five of them (one kept: Russia’s 
entry into the war against Japan—six 
days before Japan surrendered). 

At Potsdam in 1945, Russia entered 
into 14 agreements—and violated all! 

At Geneva in 1955, Russia entered 
into no concrete agreements but prom- 
ised a spirit of conciliation — which 
quickly evaporated. 

The final record: 24 agreements 


entered into—and 23 of them broken! 
Can we then honestly expect a fruit- 
ful new meeting at the summit? 

Dean Acheson, Secretary of State 
under President Truman, states that 
the Reds do not want any agreement. 
Their current summit overtures, he 
says, seek only “to weaken Western 
resolution,” to postpone West German 
rearmament, to encourage the British 
to spend less on defense, to lure French 
attention toward North Africa — and 
to “separate Europe from America.” 

In other words, the Russians want 
a summit conference to lull the free 
world into thinking things are “hunky 
dory”’—so that we'll let our defenses 
down. They want to divide us from 
our Allies by leaving Britain and France 
out of the conference. It’s the old game 
of divide and conquer—played behind 
a “peace” smoke screen! 


4. A summit conference would only 
benefit Soviet propaganda. 


The Minority Leader of the House 
of Representatives, Joseph W. Martin, 
Jr. (Rep., Mass.), told Senior Scholastic: 
“I am very doubtful that a summit 
conference would accomplish anything 
except to provide a ‘sounding board’ 
for Soviet propaganda.” 

The senior Republican member of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, Alexander Wiley (Wis.), told 

“Every move Russia has made in 
discussing the meeting thus far has 
been a carefully planned propaganda 
gesture only. If this attitude continues 

. I am against a summit meeting 
at the present time. It is not our pur- 
pose to propagandize the world with 
useless gestures and platitudes. We 
want plans and agreements which will 
lead to permanent peace. 


Fischetti, NEA Service. 


“The best demonstration Russia 
could give of her sincerity,” added 
Senator Wiley, “would be to begin 
honoring some of the many commit- 
ments she has violated over the past 
several years. Furthermore, Russia 
must be willing to discuss some of the 
items we suggest. They make a ges- 
ture of wishing to discuss topics sug- 
gested by us, but then place so many 
conditions on the acceptance of our 
topics that discussion becomes impos- 
sible!” 

West Germany’s President Theodor 
Heuss does not believe that real solu- 
tions can be warked out at “klieg-lit 
conference with loudspeakers and press 
conferences.” Government leaders at 
such meetings hem and haw around 
the real issues while thinking up “catch 
phrases” for newspapers to report. 

Canada’s Lester Pearson, last year's 
winner of the Nobel Peace Prize, puts 
it this way: “What I plead for is no 
spectacular meeting of a Big Two or a 
Big Three or a Big Four at the summit 

. but for frank, serious, and complete 
exchange of views—especially between 
Moscow and Washington — through 
diplomatic and political channels.” 

Paul Hoffman, former supervisor of 
the Européan Recovery Program (Mar- 
shall Plan), told Senior Scholastic: “A 
summit conference held at this Rom 
would be used by the Russians merely 
in an effort to spread their propaganda. 
However, I believe we should accele- 
rate our efforts to bring about a shift 
in policy on the part of the Russian 
leaders from one of attempting to 
communize the world through violence 
to an honest policy of ‘live and let live.’ 

“In this effort,” states Mr. Hoffman, 
“we should enlist the support of the 
leaders of the zeutral countries and 

(Continued on page 25) 
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ANADIAN voters made political 
history last month. On March 31 
they thronged to the polls and gave 
Prime Minister John Diefenbaker and 
his Progressive Conservative Party the 
most thunderous victory ever recorded 
in a Canadian election. 

Of 265 seats in the House of Com- 
mons—Canada’s chief legislative body 
—the Conservatives won 208. This left 
only 49 seats—less than one fifth of 
the total—to the country’s other major 
party, the Liberals, and eight seats to 
a small “third” party (See Understand- 
ing the News, April 18 issue). 

Why did Mr. Diefenbaker’s Con- 
servatives capture so many seats? Most 
political observers believe much of the 
credit should go to Mr. Diefenbaker 
himself. He campaigned _ tirelessly 
throughout the vast country. In elo- 
quent, glowing terms, “Dief” (it 
rhymes with “chief’) described his 
“vision of a greater Canada.” He won 
votes with his program to expand in- 


dustry and agriculture. He promised, 


to raise Canada’s high living standard 
to even greater heights. 


Our good neighbors to the north have problems. . ‘ 
the problems that come with an expanding economy 


Canada. . 


Mr. Diefenbaker’s vision is no idle 
dream. Canada is the third largest 
country in the world (after the Soviet 
Union and China). It is larger than 
the United States and Ajaska com- 
bined, Canada’s population is growing 
by. leaps and bounds, although it num- 
bers only 17,000,000—about one tenth 
that of the U. S. 


Land of Buried Treasure 


Why are there so few people in so 
vast a country? Only about five per 
cent of Canada’s land area is suitable 
for farming. Much of the rest of Can- 
ada is wilderness, 

Two thirds of Canada’s people live 
in a narrow strip of land 200 miles 
wide running along the U. S. border 
from Lake Huron to the Atlantic. Here 
are located such bustling industrial 
centers as Toronto, Hamilton, and 
Montreal. This strip also produces 
large quantities of livestock, cattle, 
tobacco, fruits, vegetables and other 
crops. 

Another fertile rea lies in the south- 
ern region of the Great Plains, where 


Canadien Nationa! Film Board photo 
Canada’s 10,000 Eskimos live in settlements scattered between Greenland and Alaska. 
Some hunt and fish; many work in mines. Family photo above was taken in ice igloo. 


. Frontier 


farmers raise some of the world’s fin- 
est wheat. The rest of the people live 
mainly in the farming and mining re- 
gions of the Canadian Rockies, and 
along the Pacific and Atlantic coasts. 
Canada’s fishermen catch two billion 
pounds of fish each year. 

Canada’s “frontier,” however, is 
rapidly being pushed northward. Geol- 
ogists probing beneath the wilderness 
surface have uncovered immense de- 
posits of mineral wealth. Canada ranks 
first as a producer of nickel and plati- 
num, and second only to South Africa 
and the Soviet Union in gold produc- 
tion. Recent discoveries show that 
Canada has enough iron ore to keep 
North American industries humming 
for many years. Large deposits of 
uranium, copper, lead, zinc and other 
strategic minerals also have been 
found. Vast fields of oil and natural 
gas are being explored. Canada’s min- 
eral production has increased five 
times in the last 20 years! 

Canada is also harnessing its huge 
water resources. Today it leads the 
world in the production of hydroelec- 
tric power. Swirling rivers provide the 
power for 75 per cent of Canada’s ex- 
panding industry. 

The great forests too are yielding 
up their treasure. Canada produces 
more than half the newsprint con- 
sumed by the printing presses of the 
world. (Senior Scholastic, many other 
American magazines and most news- 
papers are printed on paper made from 
Canadian wood pulp.) 


“Go North, Young Man!” 


Thousands of pioneers—guided by 
the motto, “Go North, Young Man!”— 
are being lured into the once “for- 
bidden” wilderness. There they are 
building new cities, roads, and rail- 
roads. Many of these new settlers are 
immigrants. Since the end of World 
War II in 1945, nearly 1,700,000 new- 
comers have poured into Canada from 
Britain, Germany, the Netherlands, 
Italy, Hungary, Poland, and _ the 
United States. One out of every ten 
Canadians is a “new” citizen. 

In the last 15 years, Canada’s popu- 
lation has soared from 12,000,000 to 
17,000,000—an increase of nearly 30 
per cent. (During the same period the 
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U. S. has had a 24 per cent rise.) Much 
of this population increase comes from 
Canada’s policy of a wide open door 
to immigrants. 

Canada’s growth in many ways re- 
sembles that of the United States. 
This is not surprising, for the two 
countries are closely linked in their 
economies. They are the best customers 
of each other. In addition, U. S. com- 
panies have invested billions of dollars 
in Canada, and own many of its manu- 
facturing plants. Canadians have long 
welcomed American investment. It has 
made a large contribution to Canada’s 
prosperity, helping Canada to achieve 
third place in world trade. 


Canada for the Canadians 

Some Canadians, however, say the 
influence of American capital may be 
too strong. They point out that Can- 
ada has been buying far more goods 
from the United States than it has been 
selling to the U. S. This means that 
Canadians owe us more than we owe 
them. Canada also has an unemploy- 
ment problem at present. Some _ busi- 
ness and government leaders in Can- 
ada point out that at least part of 
this problem stems from the recession 
in the United States. Certain American- 
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LAURENTIAN SHIELD 


Canada is larger than U. S. and Alaska combined. Laurentian Shield is 
region of hard rock and poor soil which has rich mineral resources. 


owned plants in Canada have been 
forced to shut down. 

There is also a dispute about a ship- 
ment of 1,000 automobiles to Com- 
munist China. An American-owned 
automobile firm in Canada refused to 
permit the shipment. Why? U. S. law 
probibits American companies from 
exporting any goods to Red China. 
Canadian law, however, bans only 
shipments of strategic goods—those 
most useful in war. Canadians do not 
consider automobiles as strategic. 
Therefore, they regard the American 


Canadian Metal Mining Assn. (George Hunter photo) 


Canada is one of world’s leading sources of uranium. Ore deposits were discovered 
in 1930's. Miner above is operating rock drill at mine in nérthern Saskatchewan. 


company’s refusal to export cars to 
China as interference in Canada’s in- 
ternal affairs. 

To solve these and other problems, 
Mr. Diefenbaker has put forth several 
plans. First, to strengthen Canada’s 
economy and provide jobs for the un- 
employed, he has promised a huge 
billion-dollar public works program. 
Under this program, new roads, rail- 
roads, harbors and hydroelectric proj- 
ects will be built to help tap more of 
Canada’s hidden wealth. 

Next, Mr. Diefenbaker wants to im- 
prove Canada’s trade position by cut- 
ting down on purchases from the Unit- 
ed States, and by increasing trade 
with Britain. Finally, he would like to 
see Canadians gain a larger voice in 
running American-owned — enterprises 
in Canada. 


Like Us, Yet Different 


Does all this mean that Canada and 
the United States are turning against 
each other? Definitely not, according 
to leaders in both countries. Mr. Die- 
fenbaker has often said, “I am _ not 
anti-American. The very thought is 
repugnant to me. | am strongly pro- 
Canadian.” And U. S. Secretary of 
State Dulles has expressed confidence 
that “good relations” would continue. 

The two neighbors have made it 
clear they can work out their differ- 
ences in a friendly manner. They have 
a shining record of close cooperation. 

The United States and Canada are 
jointly building the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. Scheduled for completion next 
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A curly-haired young farm boy 
in the prairie province of Saskatch- 
ewan was devouring the biography 
of a great Canadian prime minis- 
ter. Suddenly he turned to his 
mother and declared, “Someday I 
am going to be Canada’s prime 
minister.” 

The boy carefully studied the 
lives of statesmen. He learned to 
express his ideas in a colorful, 
forceful manner. His college class- 
mates were so impressed with his 
debating skill that they, too, pre- 
dicted he would turn into a great 
political leader. 

He learned to spellbind juries 
as well as students. After bursting 
through law school in one year, he 
gained a wide reputation as a de- 
fender of “small” people. He sel- 
dom lost a case. 


Ready Hand with a Story 


The young attorney next set out 
to try his mettle in politics. He 
joined the Conservative party—at 
that time the underdog in Sas- 
katchewan politics—and for 15 
years lost every race he entered. 
In 1940, his dogged efforts met 
with success. John Diefenbaker 
squeaked past his Liberal opponent 
by 280 votes to win a seat in the 
House of Commons. 


“Storm from the West” 
JOHN DIEFENBAKER 


In the House, “Dief” quickly be- 
came known for his hearty laugh 
and ready anecdotes. But his 
friends and foes also soon learned 
that when John Diefenbaker rose 
to speak—his steel-blue eyes flash- 
ing and finger pointing—“the storm 
from the West was rolling in 
again.” 


Calculated Risk 


In 1956 Mr. Diefenbaker was 
chosen leader of the Conservative 
party. He soon went scurrying 
around the country to drum up 
votes for the June 1957 election. 
To nearly everyone’s surprise, 
“Diefs” Conservatives won, end- 
ing 22 yearseof Liberal rule. But 
the margin of victory was very 
close: 113 seats went to the Con- 
servatives, 104 to the Liberals, 
and 48 to other parties. 

Prime Minister Diefenbaker de- 
cided he needed a bigger majority 
to carry through his program. So 
he took advantage of Canada’s 
flexible election laws to call for an- 
other showdown at the ballot box 
last month. “Dief’s” gamble paid 
off. After a hectic, nation-wide 
campaign, the 62-year-old “prairie 
lawyer” with the warm smile and 
blazing eyes led his party to the 
biggest victory in Canada’s history. 


year, the Seaway will permit 90 per 
cent of all ocean ships to travel 2,350 
miles inland from the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence. It will serve ports on 
both banks of the St. Lawrence, as 
well as on the Great Lakes. 

The two countries have not been at 
war with each other since 1815. The 
4,000-mile border between Canada and 
the United States has stood unfortified 
for decades—a stirring testimonial to 
peace. The two nations fought side by 
side in both World Wars. They are 
united in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, the Western defense al- 
liance. Servicemen from both sides 
of the border man the triple ring of 
radar “fences”—-the DEW (Distant 
Early Warning) line—set up in Can- 
ada’s far north to warn us of possible 
enemy attack. 

The two nations are also joined in 


the United Nations. There Canadian 
diplomats enjoy great respect as 
spokesmen for smaller and medium- 
size nations. Last year’s Nobel Peace 
Prize went to Lester Pearson, Canada’s 
former Minister for External (Foreign) 
Affairs. 

Canadians and Americans have 
many other things in common. For 
example, both love baseball (though 
hockey is Canada’s national sport). 
Both enjoy a high standard of living. 

To a large extent the two countries 
also ‘share the same language. Two 
thirds of the Canadian people speak 
English. The remaining third, most 
of whom live in Quebec Province, 
speak French. Their ancestors were the 
original European settlers of Canada. 
They established the first permanent 
colonies in what was.then called “New 
France” during the early 1600's. 


Ever since the British conquered 
Canada in 1763, the French Canadians 
—most of whom are of the Roman Cath- 
olic faith—have clung to their own 
customs and language. In the past, 
they have feared domination by the 
English-speaking majority. At present, 
however, French and English-speaking 
Canadians are bound by a growing 
sense of national unity. Above all else, 
they feel Canadian. 

Politically, Canadians and Americans 
are much alike. American politicians 
would have felt perfectly at home trad- 
ing verbal blows during the recent 
Canadian national election campaign. 
At one point, Mr. Diefenbaker warned 
voters not to let themselves be “choked 
by a bow tie.” He was referring to the 
polka-dot blue tie which had become 
the trade mark of his Liberal. oppo- 
nent, Lester Pearson. Mr. Pearson, not 
one to be outdone, retorted that he 
couldn’t match Mr. Diefenbaker’s 
“rock-’n’-roll oratory,” but warned Ca- 
nadians to beware of being “stran- 
gled by a single set of vocal cords.” 


Hands Across the Border 

Americans are also familiar with the 
Canadian idea of federal union. Just 
as our country is divided into 48 states, 
so Canada is a federation of ten prov- 
inces, each with its own local govern- 
ment. 

Unlike the United States, however, 
Canada’s national government—located 
in Ottawa, the capital—is modeled on 
the parliamentary system of Great 
Britain. Canada has both a Senate and 
a House of Commons. The Senate, 
however, has very little power. Sena- 
tors are not elected to their posts. They 
are appointed for life, in recognition 
of distinguished public service. 

Another difference between our two 
forms of government: the American 
President is elected by the people as 
the Chief Executive. The Canadian 
prime minister is a member of the 
House of Commons, elected from a 
single district. He becomes prime min- 
ister because he is leader of the party 
having the greatest number of seats in 
the House. The cabinet ministers who 
head various government departments 
also are members of Parliament. 

A governor-general, appointed by 
Queen Elizabeth II, represents the 
British Crown. But his power is far 
more symbolic than real. Canada feels 
a close attachment to the mother coun- 
try, but she insists on being Canadian 
—not merely a “little bit of England” 
across the sea. As a_ self-governing 
member of the (British) Common- 
wealth of Nations, Canada is an inde- 
pendent nation. Canadians cherish this 
independence. It enables them to be 
counted as a sturdy ally of both Brit- 
ain and the United States. 
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Fkather of Radio 


LEE DE FOREST 


N 1910 an Italian tenor named Enrico 

Caruso was the idol of American 
opera goers. 

Caruso’s voice was known also to 
thousands who had never been inside 
the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York City, wheré he was the reigning 
attraction. Thomas Edison’s marvelous 
phonograph had captured the ‘tenor’s 
voice on wax. Caruso’s records were 
best-sellers. 

To millions of other Americans, how- 
ever, hearing Caruso sing was out of 
the question—unti] a quiet, intense 
young man from Iowa conducted a 
daring experiment. The young man was 
Lee De Forest. He had been born in 
Council Bluffs on August 26, 1873, 
just a few months after Caruso was 
born in Naples, Italy. The two were 
to come together in New York City 
on the second day of that new year of 
1910, for a world-shaking broadcast— 
the first of its kind, and the forerunner 
of long-distance radio communication. 

Lee De Forest was the son of a 
scholarly minister and college professor. 
His father and his mother both hoped 
the boy would enter the ministry, but 
young Lee early showed a strong inter- 
est in science. When young Lee was 13, 
he believed that he had discovered the 
secret of perpetual motion. He was 
wrong, of course, but the boy knew 
what he wanted. In 1893 he entered 
the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale. 


New Wireless Detector 


Always a lonely child, De Forest did 
not mingle much with the other under- 
graduates at Yale. He was poor, for 
one thing; he was busy, for another, 
studying electricity and making inven- 
tions in the time he could spare. He 
received his B.S. degree in 1896, stayed 
on for graduate work, and won his 
Ph.D. three years later. 

At the age of 26, he started to look 
for a job. First he went to Chicago, 
where he Started as a laborer at West- 
ern Electric. His talents soon won him 
a promotion to the telephone labora- 
tory. There he developed a new de- 
tector for receiving wireless signals. 


But it was not until 1901, when he was 
working on the staff of an electrical 
magazine and teaching at Armour In- 
stitute, that he gave his detector its 
first long-distance tryout. 

The success of this test led him to 
try to patent and market his device. 
To get publicity he arranged with a 
newspaper to cover the International 
Yacht Races with his wireless, against 
the formidable competition of Marconi 
operators working for the Associated 
Press. Neither De Forest nor the Mar- 
coni men succeeded, but the publicity 
worked. De Forest got financial back- 
ing for his own wireless telegraph com- 
pany. 


More Than 300 Patents 


More interested in science than in 
business, De Forest continued his re- 
search, both here and abroad. The 
business was neglected, and by 1906 
he had lost all his money. Now he 
began to work on the idea of trans- 
mitting the human voice and other 
sounds, instead of mere code signals. 
This led him to the vacuum tube—the 
basis of radio broadcasting, and with 
modifications, of television, talking pic- 
tures, the transoceanic telephone, and 
eventually all the wonders of today’s 
electronic age. 

In 1907, De Forest used a crude 
electronic -device consisting of an arc 
light within a ceramic shield to broad- 
cast messages and music. He formed 
another company—the De Forest Radio 
Telephone Company—and won a Navy 
contract, Despite these successes, he 
failed again financially. He was forced 
to sell some of the rights in his vacuum 
tube to the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, in order to get 
money to continue his work. 

On January 2, 1910, the momentous 
Caruso broadcast took place, and by 
1914 De Forest was making regular 
broadcasts of vaudeville programs from 
New York. The first news report was 
broadcast in 1916 from a station built 
by De Forest. In 1917 he sold further 
rights in his vacuum tube to AT&T, kept 
his company alive, and kept his crea- 


tive talents working. He was now inter- 
ested in talking motion pictures. 

He demonstrated his first sound-on- 
film program in 1923, but it took the 
movie companies four years to catch 
up and enter the business. By then the 
indefatigable De Forest was investigat- 
ing the possibilities of television—not 
only as an entertainment medium but 
also in such applications as torpedo 
planes, the forerunners of today’s 
rockets and missiles. This was in. the 
1930s. Towards the end of that decade, 
De Forest again was bankrupt. This 
time he announced his assets as $390 
and his liabilities as $104,000. It was 
the same old story. De Forest was no 
business man. Though he could recog- 
nize the enormous possibilities in his 
discoveries, others grew rich from them. 

Eventually he retired to California, 
where he is still active and interested 
in science. He holds more than 300 
patents on various inventions, most of 
them in the electronics field. 


Electronics Industry 


But the greatest of them all was the 
vacuum tube, a simple adaptation of 
Edison’s electric light bulb. Indeed, it 
was such a feeble-looking device that 
De Forest was almost jailed because of 
it. Hauled into court when he tried 
to raise funds to finance his radio-tele- 
phone company, he found it difficult 
to convince the judge that such a sim- 
ple device could carry voices across 
the Atlantic Ocean. He escaped con- 
viction, but the judge was still skepti- 
cal, It was two years before De Forest 
could prove to the judge—and to the 
world—that the vacuum tube was a truly 
important scientific discovery. 

The vacuum tube has sometimes been 
described as an invention as great as 
radio itself. Today our giant electronics 
industry, an important part of the U.S. 
economy, is based almost completely 
on this tiny device. Whenever we go 
to the movies, watch our favorite west- 
ern on television, or listen to Pat Boone 
on the radio, we are being entertained 
courtesy of Lee De Forest. 

—LEONARD Panis 
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Standard Oil Co. of New ersey 
Many problems must be solved before the steam shovel takes its first bite. 


America Highways 
Are Going Places 


Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 


In 1971 Americans will be looking over many four leaf clovers like one above. 


N army of road construction work- 
ers is on the march. Armed with 
bulldozers, steam shovels, road graders, 
picks, and shovels, it is slowly slashing 


_ its way through cities, towns, forests, 


and farmlands. As the army advances, 
it leaves a trail of broad ribbons of 
concrete that sweep majestically along 
valleys, swing through mountains, and 
shoot across prairies. 

For America’s spectacular $50,000,- 
000,000 national road-building program 
has begun to roll. When it is finished 
in 1971, we will have the most modern 
highways in the world. Every nook and 
corner of the U. S. will be linked by 
the best roads engineers can design 
and construct. 

What is the reason for this tremen- 
dous public works project—largest in 
our history? The answer lies in the 
history of U. S. transportation. 

Until late in the nineteenth century, 
Americans depended on railroads, stage- 
coaches, ships, horses, and their own 
two feet for their transportation. In 
1893, however, the Duryea brothers of 
Massachusetts built the first successful 
gasoline-powered automobile in the 
U. S. The “horseless carriage” quick], 
caught the fancy of the American pub- 
lic. Seven years later, 8,000 autos were 
chugging along our roads. 


Revolution in Living 


The automobile revolutionized U. S. 
transportation and the American way 
of life. Autos and trucks became an 
important part of our economy. Today, 
they and the things that go with them 
—highways, fuels, tires, and service 
stations—account for expenditures of 
more than $40,000,000,000 a year. 
This is about one tenth of all the 
money spent on U. S. goods and serv- 
ices. 

In 1915, the Federal Government 
entered the picture. It recognized that 
highway construction was a national 
problem. it began to assist the states 
by sharing the cost of new road con- 
struction. 

In spite of this Federal aid, however, 
U. S. highways did not keep pace with 
the increase in traffic. The depression 
of the 1930’s brought a sharp drop in 
the amount spent for road building. 
World War II caused another and 
sharper drop. Result? Today, more than 
53,000,000 cars, 11,000,000 trucks, and 
260,000 buses are jockeying for space 
on U. S. roads and highways. And mil 
lions of new motor vehicles are rolling 
off assembly lines each year. 

To help ward off the world’s worst 
traffic jam, Congress passed the Fed- 
eral Highway Authorization Act ia, 
June 1956. This law provides for a) 
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$50,000,000,000, 15-year program of 
construction and modernization of U. S. 
roads. 

The Federal Government will put up 
a total of about $36,000,000,000. The 
rest of the money will come from the 
states. The necessary funds will be 
raised by increasing present taxes on 
gasoline, diesel fuel, lubricants, trucks, 
buses, rubber tires, and other motor 
products. 


Double Features 
This is how the national road-build- 
ing program wil] work: 


National Highways : 

Slightly more than half of the $50,- 
000,000,000—about $27,500,000,000— 
will go into the construction of 41,000 
miles of interstate superhighways. The 
Federal Government will pay about 90 
per cent of the cost. The states will 
pay the remaining 10 per cent. 

When the road-building program is 
completed, at least nine superhighways 
will crisscross the U. S. from north to 
south, and four more from east to west. 
They will link almost all U. S. cities of 
more than 50,000 population, and in- 
dustrial centers vital to national defense. 

All but 7,000 miles of the new 
superhighways will sprawl out in four 
or more lanes. Wherever possible, 
traffic traveling in opposite directions 
will be separated by a scenic center 
mall. For interesting scenery keeps 
drivers alert—and awake. Moreover, 
widely separated ribbons of concrete 
will cut glare from approaching head- 
lights at night. 

There will be no intersections or 
traffic lights. Approaches to the high- 
ways (as well as exits) will be kept 
to a minimum. This will keep traffic 
moving constantly, cutting the chances 
of accidents. Curves will be gradual, 
so that a motorist will be able to see 
at least one fifth of a mile ahead at all 
times. Hills will be gently graded. 

In case of car trouble, stalled motor- 
ists will be able to await a repair truck 
on broad, roadside shoulders. No filling 
stations, hot dog stands, or motels will 
mar the scenery, or create traffic haz- 
ards. Businesses that cater to motorists 
will be located only at entrances and 
exits. 


Lesser Highways 

The remainder of the $50,000,000,- 
000—about $22,500,000,000—will be 
spent on almost 200,000 miles of state 
highways and 508,000 miles of rural 
roads. The Federal Government will 
put up 50 per cent of the cost of these 
roads to match 50 per cent by the 
states. Not all of these will be new 
roads. Some money will be spent to 


resurface and widen existing roads, 
making them safer. 


Roadblocks Ahead 


Today the national road-building 
program is just getting started. Only 
a few thousand miles of new highways 
and roads have been laid. Hundreds 
of details—large. and small—must still 
be ironed out before the national road- 
building program really gets rolling. 

Here are some of the roadblocks that 
lie ahead: 


1. Billboards 

Should billboards be banned along 
highways built with Federal funds? 
Representatives of safety organizations 
and garden clubs have long “lobbied” 
for such a ban. Representatives of the 
outdoor advertising industry, the oil 
and soft drink industries, breweries and 
distilleries, and the building-trades 
unions have lobbied against it. 
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Supporters of a billboard ban con- 
tend that Americans are entitled to an 
unobstructed view of “America the 
Beautiful.” They also argue that bill- 
boards distract drivers, thus causing 
some auto accidents. 

Supporters of billboards, on the other 
hand, point out that they are an ac- 
cepted American institution. They also 
say that billboards contribute to high- 
way safety by preventing “highway 
hypnosis” along long stretches of mo- 
notonous countryside. 

Early this month, Congress voted to 
ban billboards on 65 per cent of the 
new interstate superhighways. A state 
cannot be compelled to accept this 
billboard ban. If it does, however, the 
Federal Government will shoulder 90.5 
per cent of the cost of constructing 
interstate superhighways through that 
state—instead of the regular 90 per cent. 
This “bonus,” some experts say, will 
tempt many states to agree to the ban. 


The distance between two 


— 
markers represents 100 miles 


U.S.A, in New Dimensions (Twentieth Century Fund) 


The average American travels 3,670 miles per year, ten times as far as in 1916. 
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Other experts aren't so sure. They 
po out that the supporters of bill- 

rds may carry their fight to the 
various state legislatures. 


2. How Land Is Acquired 

Different states have different ways 
of acquiring rights of way for new 
highways and roads. Today 29 states 
have “quick take” laws on their books. 
A “quick take” law authorizes a state 
to acquire land, and start road con- 
struction even before the state and the 
property owner agree on a _ price. 
“Quick take” laws usually are used 
only in an emergency. 

Ordinarily, this is how a state usually 
acquires a right of way from a property 
owner: First, road engineers stake out 
the course of the new highway. Then 
a state real estate appraiser looks over 
each parcel of land along the right of 
way. He estimates how much each 
parcel of property is worth. 

Next, a negotiator approaches each 
property owner whose land is crossed 
by the right of way. His job: to make 
the actual purchase of the needed land 
for the state. The negotiator offers the 


property owner a price based on the 


estimate of the appraiser. If the owner 
believes his property is worth more, he 
has an opportunity to present his case. 

Most states lean over backward to 
give property owners a fair deal. Some- 
times a property owner simply refuses 


to sell his land to the state. In this 
case, the state has the right of eminent 
domain. It can force the property 
owner to sell his property when it is 
needed for public use. This legal proc- 
ess is called “condemnation.” Under it, 
the state brings court proceedings. If 
the court rules in favor of the state, an 
appraiser is appointed to set a fair 
price for the land, or the judge may 
ask the jury to set it. 

To construct the 41,000 miles of 
interstate superhighways alone, the 
various states will have to acquire more 
than 703,000 separate parcels of land. 
This will not be an easy job. 


3. The Greatest Good 

The national road-building program 
will result in highways that will be a 
driver’s dream. But not all Americans 
are happy about the new roads. States 
try to be fair when they purchase a 
right of way. But some things are 
priceless. 

No price tag can be put on an old 
and loved family home that must be 
torn down to make way for a new 
highway. Owners of prosperous busi- 
nesses have been forced to move their 
stores to less lucrative locations. Cities, 
towns, and villages have been cut in 
two. Farms have been chopped into 
pieces that can’t be worked economi- 
cally. 

A new superhighway, for example, 
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Will Americans see billboards or scenery? It’s up to state legislatures. 


was recently built through Hazel Crest, 
Ill. The superhighway was laid across 
land that formerly brought the small 
town about $500,000 a year in taxes. 
Now the land brings in no tax money. 
Result? Hazel Crest has had to drop 
planned school improvements. 

- Other communities, however, have 
welcomed new superhighways. The 
town of Wilmington, Mass., for ex- 
ample, was once an arduous 45 minutes 
from Boston over a maze of roads. A 
new superhighway has subtracted 25 
minutes from the driving time between 
Wilmington and Boston. Result? Wil- 
mington has become a suburb of Bos- 
ton. The community is swelling. Local 
business is booming. 


4. Payments to States 


About 11,000 miles of existing state 
highways conform to all the safety and 
construction standards set up by the 
Federal Highway Authorization Act of 
1956. The Bureau of Public Roads has 
placed 2,100 miles of these existing 
state roads in the national highway 
system. Now it is up to Congress to 
decide whether the Government should 
pay the states for these existing roads. 

Some experts say the Government 
should not repay the states. They point 
out that the new highway law permits 
the Federal Government to spend tax 
money only on new roads—not on roads 
already in existence. But other experts 
say that if the states hadn’t built these 
roads, the Government would have to 
do the job. They say, therefore, that 
the Federal Government should pay 
for the roads it incorporates into the 
national highway system. 


5. Inflation 


When the new highway law was 
passed in 1956, the experts estimated 
that the 41,000-mile network of inter- 
state superhighways would cost about 
$27,500,000,000. Since then, inflation 
has boosted many road-building costs. 
The new interstate superhighways will 
cost an additional $10,000,000,000! 

At present there is no shortage of 
highway funds. Congress has ear- 
marked $2,800,000,000 in Federal 
funds to be spent on the national road- 
building program this year. In addition, 
it recently made available an extra 
$1,800,000,000 in Federal funds to step 
up the highway program. Purpose of 
step up: to combat the current business 
recession by creating new jobs. 

Today the construction of America’s 
new roads and highways is proceeding 
slowly, but surely. Hundreds of prob- 
lems still stand in the way. But by 
1971, when the national road-building 
program is completed, most travelers 
will agree that the extra speed, safety, 
and pleasure of road travel were well 
worth the long wait. 
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Import Curb Asked 


A leading company asked the U.S. 
Government to raise import tariffs 
on heavy electrical equipment. 

The General Electric Company 
charged that such imports “threat- 
ened to impair the national security.” 
G.E. pointed out that U.S. equip- 
ment could be repaired faster in an 
emergency than foreign equipment, 
and that it was often more reliable. 

British electrical industry repre- 
sentatives replied, however, that 
the British maintained repair facili- 
ties in Canada to fix quickly any Brit- 
ish equipment in the U.S. that broke 
down. They also insisted their equip- 
ment was as good as the American. 

Although G.E. was not specific, 
some observers believed the “na- 
tional security” charge was con- 
nected with the business downturn 
rising out of the current recession. 
What's Behind It: The second law 
passed by the U.S. Congress jn 1789 


was a tariff law designed to protect, 


infant U.S. industries from foreign 
competition. Since the turn of the 
20th century, however, the U.S. has 
become one of the world’s industrial 
giants—and the need for high “pro- 
tective tariffs” has become less im- 
portant to U.S. businessmen. 

In 1934, Congress passed the so- 
called Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. This law provides for low tariffs 
—but only on a reciprocal basis. This 
means that Uncle Sam tells foreign 
nations, in effect: “I'll lower my tar- 
iffs if you lower yours.” The idea be- 
hind this policy is that U.S. exports 
provide jobs for millions of U.S. 
workers, while U.S. imports provide 
foreign countries with dollars to pur- 
chase American goods—which in 
turn keeps these U.S. industries busy. 

Some people argue, however, that 
such a policy does not always work 
—especially when large numbers of 
people are unemployed. Today, 
more than 5,000,000 Americans are 


Suddenly Everyone's a Doctor! 


ja Bulletin 


Understanding the News 


unemployed. Some people blame 
this partly on imports of inexpensive 
products from foreign countries 
where labor costs are much lower 
than in the U.S. They say that if U.S. 
tariffs are increased, the price of im- 
ports will be brought closer to that 
of American goods—thus encourag- 
ing consumers to “buy American.” 
This, they assert, will bolster our 
economy. 

According to recent estimates, 
U.S. manufacturers produce about 
$1,015,000,000 worth of electrical 
machinery each year. An _ addi- 
tional $99,000,000 worth of electrical 
equipment is imported annually, 
mainly from Britain, Switzerland, 
and Italy. G.E. now wants the Gov- 
ernment to help cut these imports 
by raising tariffs. 

G.E.’s request was made under a 
three-year-old amendment to the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
This amendment authorizes the 
President to raise tariffs on a certain 
product when a U.S. industry can 
prove that continued imports of that 
product would threaten an industry 
vital to U.S. defense or security. 


Bar Arms for Indonesia 


Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles declared that the U.S. would 


.refuse to sell arms to either side in 


Indonesia’s civil war. 

Secretary Dulles said the U.S. be- 
lieves that selling large amounts of 
armaments around the world is not 
a good practice. He said he hoped 
other nations would follow our lead 
in not doing so. 


His action thus turned USS. 
“thumbs down” on an Indonesian 
government request for American 


arms. The request had come only a 
few days after the Indonesians an- 
nounced an arms deal with three 
“Communist bloc” nations—Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. The 
purchase, reportedly totaling about 
$250,000,000, includes Soviet-built 
fighter and bomber planes. 

The U.S. State Department reacted 
sharply to this arms deal. A State 
Department spokesman said Indo- 
nesia was buying these weapons “for 
possible use in killing Indonesians 
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who openly oppose the growing in- 
fluence of Communism in their 
country.” 

Rebel leaders in Indonesia say 
their revolt is partly in protest 
against the pro-Commumist leanings 
of the present government, headed 
by President Sukarno (see March 28 
news pages). 

Indonesia's government quickly de- 
nied U.S. charges. It said the arms 
would be used to crack down on 
“armed fanatics and terrorists” who 
have killed hundreds since last year. 
(Watch for major article on Indo- 
nesia in next week's issue.) 


ike Rejects Soviet Bid 


President Eisenhower turned down 
the Soviet Union's latest bid to stop 
nuclear tests. He said the U.S. would 
not halt nuclear tests until a cheat- 
proof inspection plan had been 
wotked ‘out. 


The Soviet Union has long refused 
to allow inspection in its territory. 

In Congress, meanwhile, a Sen- 
ate subcommittee on disarmament 
prepared to investigate whether 
the U.S. should halt nuclear tests. 
As the hearings began, the sub- 
committee’s chairman, Senator Hu- 
bert H. Humphrey (Dem., Minn.), 
announced that the Soviet test ban 
might have been forced upon Russia 
by circumstances beyond its control. 

Senator Humphrey cited a Danish 
news dispatch which has gained 
wide circulation in Europe. The 
Danish report claims that a “cata- 
strophic accident” involving a nuclear 
bomb may have forced Russia to end 
nuclear tests for a while. 

The report did not go into any de- 
tails about the nuclear “accident.” 
But it noted that radioactive fallout 
had recently increased to the danger 
point over the Soviet Union and 
neighboring nations. This also may 
be a major reason, some observers 
say, why the Soviet government re- 
cently banned all foreigners from 


-.traveling in southern Russia (see last 


week's news pages). 

Senator Humphrey also pointed to 
scientific reports that showed the re- 
cent Soviet tests to be some of the 
“dirtiest” on record. This meant the 
Russian tests unleashed a tremendous 
cloud of radioactivity into the 
earth’s atmosphere — radioactivity 
which will “snow down” upon the 
earth for centuries. 

The U.S., on the other hand, is 


presently seeking to develop a 
“clean” nuclear bomb. Such a bomb 
would release relatively little radio- 
activity into the earth’s atmosphere 
(see major article, April 18 issue). 


AEC POSTS “KEEP OUT” SIGN 


Meanwhile, the U.S. Atomic En- 
ergy Commission posted a “keep out” 
notice to prohibit unauthorized U.S. 
citizens from entering our nuclear 
testing grounds in the Pacific. 

The “keep out” order was aimed 
directly at four American pacifists. 
(Pacifists are people who oppose 
war, or the use of military force for 
any purpose.) The four were sailing, 
in a 30-foot ketch, the Golden Rule, 
toward the Marshall Islands, site of 
our nuclear test zone. Purpose of 
their voyage: to protest the tests. 

The new AEC regulation em- 
powers the Federal Government to 
arrest any U.S. citizens who enter 
the posted waters. If convicted, such 
persons would be subject to two 
years in jail and a $5,000 fine. 
PWhat’s Behind It: Under interna- 
tional law, a nation can control 
movement on the ocean only from 
three to 12 miles beyond its own 
coast line. Our nuclear test zone in 
the Marshall Islands, however, ex- 
tends far into the “high seas”—cov- 
ering 390,000 square miles of ocean. 


UP photg, 
YOURS, GEORGE WASHINGTON—While 
on a cleaning chore in the attic of his 
home in Cranford, N.J., Richard Welch, 
15, was astounded to come across a letter 
signed by George Washington. The letter, 
dated July 22, 1777, had been quietly 
aging in old family trunk for more than 
125 years. Letter’s value today: $75. 


Bécause of this, the U.S. has never 
claimed any authority to bar foreign 
ships from our nuclear test zone. So 
far, however, foreign nations have 
cooperated in keeping their ships out 
of the area whenever we have sched- 
uled a series of tests. 

The AEC, however, claims, it has 
the authority to restrict the move- 
ment of U.S. citizens on the high 
seas. It points out that the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 permits the 
AEC to issue “such rules and regu- 
lations as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes” of the act. 

The AEC also points out that its 
tests have a two-fold purpose: (1) 
to test nuclear devices essential to 
U.S. defense, and (2) to develop a 
“clean” nuclear bomb for industrial 
and scientific purposes. 


Cuban “Strike” Flops 


Cuban rebels failed in their first 
attempt to call a nation wide “‘revo- 
lutionary” strike against the gov- 
ernment of dictator Batista. 

In Havana, Cuba’s capital, rebels 
seized two radio stations. They 
forced the announcers to broadcast 
a strike call urging all workers to 
walk off their jobs. At the same time, 
small rebel bands tried to take over 
other parts of the capital city. Both 
moves met with disaster. 

Only a few workers heeded 
the strike call. Government troops 
quickly surrounded and crushed the 
rebels—killing at least 40 persons. 

In the rebel stronghold of Oriente 
Province, 500 miles east of Havana, 
strong army units cracked down 
swiftly when.the strike call came. 
People went back to work and the 
rebels retreated into their mountain 


hideouts. 


The Batista forces claimed to have 
killed or wounded 250 rebel fight- 
ers throughout the country. 

Many rebels, shaken by their de- 
feat, charged angrily that the upris- 
ing was bungled. They said that a 
handful of rebels had touched off the 
fighting without careful planning 
and without orders from rebel 
leader Fidel Castro, thus throwing 
the others into complete confusion. 
PWhat’s Behind It: For weeks be- 
fore this latest round in Cuba's 
17-month-old_ revolt, rebel leader 
Castro had promised a general strike 
and “total war” against Batista (see 
major article, April 11 issue). 

Batista countered with drastic 
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SAUCER-TOP FOR NAVY’S FLATTOPS—First production model 
of the Navy’s new WF2 Tracer early-warning plane is shown 
during first flight recently. Tracer’s huge saucerlike radome, 
largest yet designed for a carrier based plane, houses long 
range detection equipment to warn of enemy attack. 


measures. He authorized workers to 
kill anyone trying to interfere with 
their “right to work.” Batista also 
threatened all who went on strike 
with permanent loss of their jobs. 

For the moment, Batista appears 
to have the upper hand in the bitter 
struggle for Cuban power. The fail- 
ure of the strike call has hurt Castro’s 
prestige throughout Cuba. But the 
rebels say they have not given up. 
As we went to press, they were con- 
tinuing to make small raids in many 
parts of the island republic. 


IN BRIEF 


“No Revolts!” Warns Khrushchev. So- 
viet Premier Khrushchev warned that 
Soviet armed might would be used 
again to crush any revolt in a Commu- 
nist satellite nation. Khrushchev gave 
the warning during a 10-day tour of 
Hungary—the same nation that Soviet 
tanks and troops crushed mercilessly 
during the 1956 revolt there. 

Some observers noted that the Hun- 
garian audiences called out by Red 
bosses to listen to Khrushchev were 
sullen and undemonstrative. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they have been so un- 
friendly that the roly-poly Russian 
leader was forced to remark in one ad- 
dress: “If you don’t like my viewpoint, 
swallow it anyway!” 


88 Keys to World Fame. When a tall, 
handsome, blond young Texan struck 
the last lightning notes on a Moscow 
piano last week, the thunder of ap- 
plause that greeted him was heard 
around the world. The Texan was Van 
Cliburn, 23—and he took first prize 
away from all his Russian competitors 
in the international Tchaikowsky piano 
contest. The program for the final 
round had been restricted to Russian 


Wide World 


music—and the Russians thought they 
knew all there was to know about per- 
forming their own music. 

But “the American genius,” as the 
Russians called Cliburn, created a sen- 
sation with his brilliant performances of 
Tchaikowsky and Rachmaninoff. What 
made his feat even more unusual was 
the fact that in the final round Cliburn 
met two accidents: first he sprained 
one of his fingers, then a piano string 
broke while he was playing. 

Despite this, the judges (including 
famous Soviet pianist Emil Gilels and 
composer Dmitri Kabalevsky) ruled 
that he was best of all the competitors. 
Second place went to an 18-year-old 
pianist from Red China. Young Rus- 
sians took places three through seven, 
but the eighth place winner was an- 
other American: Daniel Pollack, 23, of 
Los Angeles. 


It Was Dolley Madison—Not Dolly. 
For decades, historians have listed the 
wife of the fourth U.S. President as 
Dolly Madison—but it turns out they've 
been wrong. A group of scholars col- 
lecting the papers of President James 
Madison at the University of Chicago 
say that Mrs. Madison spelled it 
“Dolley” in her will and in letters to 
friends. Furthermore, letters from her 
mother were addressed to “Dolley.” 

What effect will the new discovery 
have on business firms*who have used 
Mrs. Madison’s name? Says an official of 
the Dolly Madison Ice Cream Com- 
pany: “Why change the name? We've 
already been told our Dolly Madison is 
wearing the wrong costume and the 
wrong hair-do!” 


War Against Hoodlums. Attorney 
General William P. Rogers declared 
all-out war last week to convict and jail 
100 underworld hoodlums. These “pub- 


lic enemies” are believed to control a 


ARMY'S NEW “SPY” DRONE—Here is the Army’s new 
all-weather surveillance drone, ‘the SD2. Designed to pro- 
vide combat area information by remote control, drone uses 
rocket assist take-off from launching vehicle, thus requiring 
no airport. It is expected to be recoverable by parachute. 


network of rackets that cost Americans 
$20,000,000,000 a year. 

All Federal law-enforcement agen- 
cies will join in the drive which will be 
spearheaded by a new Federal rackets 
investigation bureau in. New York City. 
Attorney General Rogers said this as- 
sault on the underworld was prompted 
by the record number of crimes com- 
mitted last year. 


Nuclear Age Comes to Schools. The 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 
has announced plans to trajn a million 
high school students in the use of in- 
struments for measuring radioactive 
fallout in case of atomic attack. In the 
near future, the Civil Defense Admin- 
istration plans to send these detection 
devices to 15,000 high schools. A Civil 
Defense spokesman in Washington told 
Senior Scholastic that a list of schools 
scheduled to receive the devices has 
not yet been drawn up. . 


Americans Conquered—by Picture 
Tube. The U.S. Census Bureau reports 
that 83 per cent of American families 
now own television sets. That’s quite a 
jump since 1950 when only 12 per cent 
owned sets. What’s more, one out of 
every 14 homes is now equipped with 


two or more sets. 
Quick Quiz 
ON THE NEWS 
1. Identify: (a) Sukarno; (b) Batista; 
(c) Van Cliburn; (d) Dolley Madison; 
(e) Castro; (f) William P. Rogers. 
2. Why did President Eisenhower 
turn down the Soviet Union’s latest bid 
to stop nuclear tests? 
3. Why do some people object to the 
import of certain products from foreign 
countries at this time? 
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Ripple Rock Scalped 


The mightiest blast of nonatomic 
explosives ever set off in North 
America scalped the twin peaks of 
Ripple Rock, an underwater ridge 
off western Canada (see diagram). 

The twin peaks, covered by water 
at both high and low tides, had been 
the worst shipping hazard in the 
“inside passage” between Vancouver 
Island and Alaska. In the last cen- 
tury, 20 large ships and about 100 
smaller ones had been sunk or dam- 
aged on Ripple Rock. At least 114 
lives were lost in these accidents. 

Ripple Rock is located in a 2,500- 
foot-wide channel between Vancou- 
ver Island and the mainland. This 
route, sheltered by islands, enables 
ships to travel along Canada’s west 
coast without venturing into the 
open Pacific. More than 2,000 large 
passenger steamers and several thou- 
sand small boats go through this 
channel every year. - 

About 1,375 tons of Nitramex 2H, 
a powerful explosive, were used for 
the blast. The explosives were 
packed in 71,500 watertight cans. 
These were stacked in two rooms 
dug out near the top of each under- 
water peak. 
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Diagram shows how engineers tunneled from the mainland into Ripple 


Rock. They planted 1,375 tons of high explosives in rock’s twin pinnacles. 


The job was a spectacular engi- 
neering feat. First, men had to sink 
a 570-foot mine shaft on the main- 
land. Then they dug out a 2,150-foot 
tunnel, which ran directly under 
the peaks. From this tunnel, men 
dug upward for 300 feet inside each 
peak. Later they cleared out areas 
for storing the explosives. 

Eyewitnesses reported that the 
blast shook the earth and sent up an 
800-foot column of water, steam, and 
rock fragments. The blast shattered 


Wide World photo 


The tremendous explosion tossed 370,000 tons of shattered rock and 320,000 tons 


of water some 800 feet into the air, destroying a dreaded navigational hazard. 


370,000 tons of rock and hurled 320,- 
000 tons of water into the air. 

Result: The twin peaks were cut 
down in height by more than 45 
feet. Before the blast, one peak was 
only nine feet below the surface at 
low tide, and the second peak about 
20 feet under water. Total cost of 
scalping Ripple Rock: $3,000,000. 

Immediately after the Canadian 
announcement, the Soviet Union 
claimed that it had set off an even 
bigger nonatomic explosion last 
month: Moscow reported it had 
used 3,100 tons of high explosives 
in a blast to carve a new river chan- 
nel in the northern Ural mountains. 
And nearly two years ago, say the 
Soviets, an even bigger explosion 
was set off in Red China to open a 
new copper mine. 


Science Jottings 
>A future U. S. Earth satellite will be 


an aluminum-foil “balloon” 12 feet in 
diameter. Cost: a bargain basement 
$12.56. The deflated foil “balloon” will 
be packed into a rocket, and hurled into 
space. Once in orbit, it will be detached 
from the rocket and inflated. ~ 


> An electronic highway is on the hori- 
zon. Once you have driven your auto 
upon it, you'll be free to read, talk, or 
sleep. Electrical signals from wires 
buried in the pavement will operate an 
automatic steering device built into 
your car. 
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EALLY to understand, you have to 

see the town and the fair grounds 
and the crowd moving sluggishly among 
the exhibits of cakes and needlework 
and prize sows and ears of corn; and 
the grandstand facing the half-mile race 
track, with the free act platform just 
across the track in front of the grand- 
stand, and behind it, the ball diamond. 
To see the ball game, the dyed-in-the- 
wool fans crossed the tracks and lined 
up behind the restraining wires stretched 
along the base lines, where they could 
drink pop and yell their lungs out. You 
can't know how if is to play ball on a 
diamond like that unless you have seen 
one, or better yet, felt one under your 
spikes. The infield was skinned, raw 
dirt and the outfield was mowed grass 
pocked with gopher holes and rough 
spots. They stuck two white flags on 
the base lines about three hundred feet 
down each one, and home plate was 
just ahead of an overhanging screen 
which trapped all foul balls and kept 
them from going back over the track 
into the grandstand. They ran a few 
horse races and had the free acts and 
then it was three o’clock and time for 
the ball game. That is how it was, and 
still is, at those ball games. 

I was playing shortstop on my town 
team that year. I was still in college 
and considered one of the best hitters 
and fielders in our part of the state 
with a good chance to make the grade 
in professional ball; and I was chock- 
full of the old college try and fight that 
made me give everything on every play 
with all of my two hundred pounds. 
Our team was composed of boys like 
myself, young and tough and full of 
vinegar. We'd licked everything in our 
part of the state and after this fair game 
with the Carry-Carriers, the traveling 
outfit, we were heading fér the state 
tournament. We knew they had a ball 
club made up of old pros who had 
slowed down too much for double A 
ball or better, but who made more 
money with this traveling team than 
they could in any kind of ball from 
Class A down. 

That was the situation on a hot Au- 
gust afternoon. We finished our bat- 
ting practice before the Carriers came 
from their bus and took over the other 


Reprinted by permission from Flashing 
Spikes. Copyright 1948 by Frank O’Rourke. 
Published by A. S. Barnes and Company, 
New York. The story “Flashing Spikes” is 
a prologue to the book of the same title. 
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Flashing Spikes’ 


By FRANK O’ROURKE 


dugout and loosened up their arms. 
While the crowd filtered across the race 
we sat in our dugout and 
watched them warm up and take their 
batting practice. They looked like old 
men to us; and maybe they were, in a 
sense. They only hit four apiece, mostly 
easy taps and bloopers onto the short 
grass. They finished batting in fifteen 
minutes and walked off the field; and 
we grinned knowingly at one another 
and I can remember how we said, “Oh, 
brother! Will we tie the can on these 
has-beens!” 

We took a snappy infield workout, 
burning the ball around the bases, 
scooping up the grounders, yelping at 
one another and looking like a million 
dollars; and when we finished and their 
turn came, their manager, a wrinkled 
man in a dirty over-large suit, walked 
to the plate and their infield trotted out 
and started the workout. Their man- 
ager hit easy grounders with handle 
hops and they fielded slowly, missing 
half, barely making their pegs good 
from base to base. They looked terrible, 
worse than cow pasture ball, and the 
crowd behind us growled that-old re- 
frain about “What kind of punks did 
the fair board get to play our boys? 
This won’t be no game. We'll beat ‘em 
fifteen runs.” So they finished their in- 
field practice and while we waited for 
the tumblers to end their free act and 
the managers conferred with the um- 
pires, I placed the Carrier players in 
my mind, trying to remember how each 
one had hit and fielded. 

Being a shortstop, I had particularly 
watched theirs work out at his posi- 
tion. He was a big, broad-shouldered 


man with small hips and legs that 
looked fragile but were really full of 
knotty muscle. He wasn’t young; there 
was gray in his hair under the cap and 
he moved with great deliberation, field- 
ing easy ground balls and tossing them 
carelessly to first. But his face made me 
look time after time; it was browned 
and seamed and filled with some old, 
old knowledge that, to me, was beyond 
anything I could understand. It was a 
tired and resigned look as if he didn’t 
care who won the game or how he 
played. He had a big nose and a wide 
mouth and I could see the small white 
scars around his ears and along his 
jaw. His hands were big and wide, 
and looking closely, I could tell that his 
fingers had been broken and were bent 
and gnarled like an old-time catcher’s. 
I watched this big man labor through 
infield practice and tap four balls in 
hitting drill, and I told myself that | 
had him whipped all around the board. 


W: took the field and the umps 


called the batteries and the game 
started, I played a deep short, and on 
this fair grounds diamond, because the 
infield hadn’t been skinned back deep 
enough, I played a good eight feet on 
the grass. I was fast and could charge 
a ground ball in plenty of time, and 
besides, I could go either way and back 
for those short bloop Texas leaguers 
they'd been hitting in practice. The 
second baseman was another boy my 
age—nineteen—and we knew each other 
completely, or so we thought, and he 
was playing very deep, too. We had a 
(Continued on page 34) 
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A quiz on facts, ideas and words in this issue. 


1. U. S. HIGHWAYS 
On the line to the left of each 

of the following statements, write 

the letter preceding the word or 
phrase which best completes each 
of the following sentences. 

__l. The. first successful gasoline- 
powered automobile in the 
U. S. was built by 
a. the Wright brothers 
b. Henry Ford 
c. the Duryea brothers 
d. General Motors 

2. The estimated cost of the cur- 
rent national road-building pro- 
gram, approved by Congress 
in 1956, is 
a. $5,000,000 
b. $50,000,000 
c. $50,000,000,000 
d. $500,000,000,000 

__8. During the depression of the 

1930’s the amount spent for 

road building in the U. S. 

a. increased sharply because it 
was part of the public works 
program 

b. increased slightly 

c. decreased 

d. remained about the same as 
in the previous decade 

__4. New motor vehicles which roll 

off assembly lines each year are 

numbered in the 

a. hundreds 

b. thousands 

c. tens of thousands 

d. millions 

__5. The percentage of the cost of 

the current national road-build- 

ing program of interstate high- 
ways which will be paid by 
the Federal Government is 

a. 90 per cent c. 50 per cent 

b. 75 per cent d. 10 per cent 

__6. All of the following are reasons 

for providing a center mall on 

highways that will leave intact 
trees and other natural scenery, 
except 

a. it will cut glare from ap- 
proaching headlights at 
night 

b. construction costs will be 
reduced substantially 

c. possibility of head-on colli- 
sions will be reduced or 
eliminated 

d. scenery will help to keep 
drivers awake 

__7. All of the following will be 

characteristic of the new super- 
highways, except 


a. no intersections 
b. few approaches where ve- 
hicles can enter or leave 
c. gradual curves 
d. filling stations and restau- 
rants spaced at close inter- 
vals along the straight-level 
stretches of road 
__8. All of the following are major 
reasons for the national road- 
program, except 
a. need to accommodate the 
increasing millions of vehi- 
cles which are crowding our 
highways 
b. desire of state governments 
to assist the Federal Gov- 
ernment in worthwhile ex- 
penditure of surplus tax rev- 
enues 
c. national defense needs 
d. speeding up flow of com- 
merce between communities 
__9. Supporters of billboards. along 
the new highways offer all the 
following arguments, except 
a. scenery will not be obstruct- 
ed 
b. billboards are a _long-ac- 
cepted part of the nation’s 
highway system 
ce. billboards often carry safety 
messages 
d. billboards inform the pub- 
lic of services offered 
__.10. Since Congress authorized the 
highway construction program 
in 1956, costs have 
a. declined sharply 
b. dropped soméwhat 
c. remained the same 
d. risen 


ll. CANADA 

__1l. The population of Canada is 
about 
a. 1,000,000 c. 78,000,000 


b. 17,000,000 d. 150,000,000 
__2. The percentage of Canada’s 

land area which is suitable for 

farming is about 

a. 5 per cent c. 50 per cent 

b. 30 per cent d. 80 per cent 

__.3. The most important farm crop 
grown in Canada is 
a. tobacco _ wheat 
b. rice d. citrus fruits 

__4. More than half of the news- 
print in the world is made from 
wood pulp produced in 
a. Canada c. Russia 
b. China d. the U.S. 

__5. Canada leads the world in the 
production of all of the follow- 
ing, except 
a. iron ore 
b. nickel 
c. platinum 
d. hydroelectric power 

__6. Most of Canada’s trade is with 
a. Great Britain 
b. Western Europe 
ce. Latin America 
d. the United States 


ill. READING A GRAPH 
On the line to the left of each of 

the following statements, place a “T” 

if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 

“NS” if there is not sufficient infor- 

mation in the graph on which to 

base a conclusion. 

__1. In 1945 personal savings in the 
U. S. was 28.7 billion dollars. 

__2. Between 1945 and 1950 per- 
sonal savings in the U. S. 
dropped by over 100%. 

__3. Personal savings in the UV. S. 
increased steadily between 1950 
and 1956. 

__4. A major reason for the sharp 
drop in personal savings in the 
U. S. between 1945 and 1950 
was the increased availability 
of consumer goods not purchas- 
able during World War II. 

__5. During the third quarter of 
1957 personal savings in the 
U. S. were estimated at- 19.3 
billion dollars. 

__6. The source of the statistics in 
the graph is the U. S. Treasury 
Department. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 
Acheson (ach’é.s’n) 

Bulganin (bial.gii.nén) 
Diefenbaker ( dé.fén.bak’ér ) 
Duryea (d6or’ya) 
Hammarskjold (ham’ar.shald) 
Heuss (hois) 

Kefauver (ké.f6’vér) 

Kennan (kén’an) 

Khrushchev (krd0’shév) 
Saskatchewan (sas.kach’é.wan) 
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Summit Conference 
(Continued from page 11) 


the satellite countries as well as the 
heads of other nations. It is quite pos- 
sible that pressure of this kind might 
result. in such a softening of attitudes 
that a summit conference held late this 
fall or early next year would result 
in a-giant step toward peace.” 


5. More preparation is needed at 
lower levels. 


Dag Hammarskjold, secretary-general 
of the United Nations, says that he 
favors a summit conference—but only 
if it is “properly prepared.” 

This is the very thing our State De- 
partment has been seeking since De- 
cember. We have urged a foreign 
ministers conference first—to lay the 
groundwork and to prepare solutions 
to our mutual disagreements—so that 
genuine agreement can be reached at 
a summit meeting. 

Furthermore, there is a danger that 
without preparation the U. S. delega- 
tion might be “steam-rollered” into 
hasty decisions, based on inadequate 
study of the facts behind a particular 
issue. That’s why Secretary of State 
Dulles recently said: “When you get 
the heads of government together, you 
have either to come out with some- 
thing or have a break. And it puts a 
terrific pressure on the heads of gov- 
ernment to do what may be imprudent 
just to avoid the alternative of seem- 
ing to have a break.” 

Senator Hubert Humphrey (Dem., 
Minn.) told Senior Scholastic: “We 
need concrete talks at lower levels be- 
fore a summit conference should be 
held. But these lower level,talks should 
be in preparation for a summit confer- 
ence, not against one. Agreement may 
be possible on banning nuclear tests 
with inspection, on production cut-off 
of fissionable material, and on inter- 
national control of outer space. On 
these and other issues there is a dif- 
ference between tautiousness and caus- 
tic contempt. . . . However desirable 
caution may be, we must beware of ap- 
pearing to throw cold water on the 
whole idea of a summit conference 
since most of the rest of the world is 
pressing energetically for it.” 

Perhaps the whole question can be 
summed up in a viewpoint offered 
Senior Scholastic by Adlai Stevenson, 
the Democratic Presidential candidate 
of 1952 and 1956: “I think it would 
be a great mistake to be forced into a 
meeting where the U. S. is further di- 
vided from its allies. Assuming that 
this can be avoided and that we can 
agree on a suitable agenda and can 
have some preliminary talks, I think 
we should have a summit meeting.” 
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Lights, Camera, Action! 


By Lyle Valentien, Comfrey High School, Mountain Lake, Minnesota 
* Starred words refer to movies and movie stars 


nm 9 10 " 12 1} 
submit original crossword ee 
Each puzzle should be 
which ‘be, [9 
from History, Art, Sci- 
about 50 words, of which 
ot least 10 must be re- ee 
lated to the theme. For 27 29 bo) 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 32 
on 
sheets 
with filled in, 33 35 36 37 
and statement by student 
= is 
cannot 
name, address, school, and 
grode. Address Puzzle 47 45 
itor, Scholastic 
zines, 33 West 
Street, New York 36,N.Y. [46 47 48 49 70 
Answers to this week's 
puzzle in next issue. — 
9 76 | 
* 1. Star of Giant, __-___ Dean. * 2. Director of Rear Window (initials). 
° 5. Star of Cowboy, Ford. 8. Soaked earth. 
10. Center of a wheel. +4 ee ven the 1955 oe Award 
°12. We: d by ac i i or best actor ( initia 
Robin Hood. Fauna Seats. « 6. Star of The Gift of Love (initials). 
*14. She starred in The Burning Hills 7. Long period of time. 
( initials ), 8. Northwest (abbr.). 
° : 9. Movie, Don’t t ock. 
*11. One of the male stars in Rear Win- 
18. Bureau (abbr.). dow, Wendell 
IO Vou sow. a haat with this. °13. Doris Day starred in this movie. 
°20. Movie, King of the Sea. Sway, 
16. Lassie is this type of animal. 
*21. Star of The Karamazov, 17. National Association of Manufacturers 
(abbr. ). 
°22. atch a Thief *18. | Costello's retired partner, 
z A tt. 
24. Precious stone. *23. Star of The Searchers, John 
°26. Jack Webb starred in The __ - °25. Star of Love Me Tender, Debra 
°27. Star of April Love, Boone. Aghiihokegalets 
°29. Band leader who sometimes appears °27. Star of Ring of Fear, O'Brien. 
in movies, _________ Calloway. 28. Same as No. 34 Across, 
*31. Star of Rebel in Town, John 29. Dog’s worst enemy. 
°32. Recent movie, The Last 80. Snake that crushes its prey. 
34. Trinitrotoluene (abbr. ). *33. Male star of Love Me Tender, 
°36. Movie, for Two. °95 Mead 
. Steve Allen’s wife, eadows. 
= starred in Rebél Without a Cause, 
42. Seventh note of the musical scale. berg: eer 
45. Very important person (abbr)... 38- Shar wed by. 
*44. Star of Three Violent People, Tom 41. Botany (abbr.). 
45. California city, into joll 
46. out. Fellow.” y 
48. Sma ack insect. *49. Star of Southwest P. 
-°50. Singin of Knickerbocker Holiday 
(initials ) re 51. Inventor of the incandescent electric 
51. Leader of the “Rough Riders” ¢ nick- - ht bulb (initials ). 
58 °52 e in Slick from Pump- 
. Make a brief note. in C ( initials ). 
°55. en The True Story of *53. Male oy of Rebet Without a Cause 
‘ames. ( initia 
*56. Star of Bundle of Joy, __ Fisher. 54. Titanium (chemical symbol). 
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Happy ending...with ROYAL start! 


RADUATION day at last! And you feel you'll never 

be as happy—or as excited—as you are right 
now. You've a wonderful future all mapped out — 
college in September or a promising business career. 


But what makes it even more exciting is your 
graduation gift from Dad—a new Royal Portable. 

For there’s something about a Royal Portable that 
makes you someone special. It’s the way the Royal 
takes all the drudge out of your assignments... 
makes written work go so much faster, come out 
neater and more accurate. 


The way it helps you think faster—and clearer, 


too. The way it helps bring up your grades to make 
you eligible for the honors list. 


A lot of the credit goes to the Royal Portable’s ex- 
clusive ““Magic Margin’’®. .. to Twin-Pak, the quick- 
change, no-smudge ribbon... to Royal’s famous 
light touch. All good reasons why the Royal Portable 
is the number one graduation gift ...the gift that’s 
most-wanted by the graduates. 


Now, just in case you're no/ getting a Royal Portable 
for graduation, there’s still plenty of time to talk it » 
up at home. And while you're at it, tell Dad it costs 
just pennies a day on the Easy Payment Plan. 


IN YOUR CHOICE OF 6 SMART COLORS. 


the world’s most wanted portable 


product of Royal McBee Corporation 
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YOU'RE THE CRITIC 


Bits from 
Backstage 


THERING HEIGHTS, by Emily Bronté, was one 

of the greatest English novels of the nineteenth 
century. Scheduled for May 9 production on CBS-TV’s 
DuPont Show of the Month, Wuthering Heights prob- 
ably will be one of the top TV dramas this year. It’s the 
haunting story of Cathy and Heathcliff who live in an 
imposing manor house (called Wuthering Heights) on 
the edge of a lonely moor in Yorkshire, England, in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. 

David Susskind, who believes that the best in litera- 
ture is none too good for television drama, is producing 
the show. He is being ably assisted by young, titian- 
haired Audrey Gellen, the associate producer. 

“James Costigan has done a fine job of adapting the 
( novel for television,” she told us when we visited her. 

“I feel sure that Emily Bronté would approve of the 
script. Both Jim and Emily are sensitive writers with 
keen insight into human nature.” 

Audrey paused. “For example, Jim has given the 
little girl Cathy in the play a song to sing when she 

e first appears. Later, When we see her again, she’s a 
grown woman but we know her immediately. She's 
humming that song. And she hums it again from time 
to time. The way she sings indicates whether she hap- 
pens to be happy or unhappy. 

“Richard Burton plays the part of Heathcliff, the 
male lead,” Audrey confided, “and what a part that is! 
Heathcliff is a man whom fate marks for tragedy. He’s 
not an out-and-out bad man. 

“You've probably seen Richard Burton in plays or 
in the movies. He was in The Robe. 


Photos courtesy CBS-TV 


Cricket McCune selects a wig for Ellen Dean. 


GRADUATION 
YEARBOOK 


In the exciting whirl of Graduation, gifts—for now and the 
future—play an important role. Whether solely for fun or 
to serve a more serious purpose, they should be chosen 
wisely. Here then, and on the next three pages, is Schol- 
astic Magazines Yearbook of Graduation Gift Suggestions 
to help you in selecting your most wanted presents. 

Good luck and the very best to the Class of ‘58 and to you! 


"Most Popular...” 


RECORDS 


Whether you flip over folk music, dig 
the boogie-beat, go dreamy-eyed over 
dance tunes, or really appreciate the 
classics—it’s exciting to own a good 
record collection. Friends and family enjoy giving presents 
that bring so many hours of personal pleasure. So if you 
have a yen to boast the best disc “library” in town, be sure 
to check “records” on your graduation gift list! 
SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISER: RCA Victor Records. 


CAMERAS & PHOTO EQUIPMENT 


“Moments to Remember”—they’re all / 
yours with a camera. It’s fun to cap- 
ture all those important events in your 
life on film—in cap and gown on Graduation Day, proudly 
holding your new diploma . . . with your first “steady” during 
that wonderful summer at the beach . . . the time you had 
the crowd over for a Chinese Barbecue. And if you're a real 
“photo fiend,” be sure to put in a bid for developing, print- 
ing or enlarging equipment for your dark room. Don’t forget 
that side “order” of film and flashbulbs to keep you “shut- 
terbugging” to your heart’s content. 

SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISERS: Ansco, Beseler Enlargers, East- 
man Kodak, Graflex, Sylvania Flashbulbs. 


SPORTS 


If you've had a year-round eye on the 
sports equipment in the window of 
your favorite shop, there’s no time like 
NOW to make your wishes come true. 
Lend a hand to your sports (and so- 
cial!) standing with golf clubs, ice 
skates, a rifle, baseball glove or tennis 
racquet. And don’t forget the “acces- 
sory possibilities’"—a good supply of 
tennis balls, a season’s stock of ammu- 
nition, or a smart new golf bag. 

SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISERS: Goodyear Bike Tires, Keds, 
Louisville Slugger, MacGregor, Rawlings, Remington Arms, U. S. 
a Bike Tires, Savage Arms, Seamless Rubber Co., Spalding, 

‘on. 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


If you've had a yen to toot a sax, beat 


GRADUATION GIFT YEARBOOK 
a bass drum for the college band or 


~) play the bassoon in the local orches- 


tral society, musical instruments are for you! They're the 
pass-key to many pleasant hours—your own and other peo- 
ple’s. So make a note of your favorite instrument—nothing 
matches music mastery for that true “sense of accomplish- 
ment.” 

SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISERS: Armstrong Flutes, LeBlanc, 
Selmer. 


“Best All Around... 


PENS 

What better way to write your Grad- 

uation Gift “thank you” notes than 

with a Graduation Gift pen! And 
whatever your plans for the future, there'll be plenty of use 
for it, too—applying for a job, filling out a college applica- 
tion, enlisting in the service. It’s wise to be prepared when 
it comes to those important occasions. A dependable pen 
that makes a “good impression” will insure the “right im- 
pression” for you! 


SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISERS: Esterbrook, Sheaffer, Wearever. 


RAZORS 


Fellows and gals—a quality razor of 
your own, electric or safety model—is 
one thing you really should have 
whether you're living at home, in a college dorm, or away 
in an Army barracks. As for personal possessions, this item 
tops the list. It’s the ideal gift to help you keep that well- 
groomed look! 4 
SCHOLASTIC ABVERTISER: Remington Shaver. 


WEARING APPAREL 


Good clothes are a definite asset in 

both the business world and on the 

college campus, so make a new ward- 

robe (or a start on one) the order-of- 
Graduation-Day. Now is the time to build a substantial back- 
log of items to fit you and your future plans. And look alert, 
you men, when it comes to shirts. Handsome dress or smart 
sports models—you. can never have too many! 
SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISER: Arrow Shirts. 


WATCHES AND JEWELRY 


Generations of watch givers and watch 
getters can’t be wrong, so give thought 
to the most radiational graduation 
present of all! A watch may mark just the right “timing” for 
your school-end dreams. And an added plus for the feminine 
set, some smart jewelry to lend a note of everyday chic and 
dress-up enchantment! 
SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISERS: Coro, Hamilton. 


Audrey Gellen has many things to worry about. 


“We're trying to get Joanne Woodward or Dana Wyn- 
ters for the role of Cathy. That part calls for versatility. 
Cathy must appeal to the outdoor type of man, like 
Heathcliff, and to the quieter, more thoughtful man, 
like Edgar Linton. Of course, we consult- our director 
Dan Petrie when we're casting. Dan’s been working 
on the Wést Coast, but he’s flying in this week end. 
You recall that he directed The Prince and the Pauper 
for us.” 

Audrey Gellen started her young career as a mag- 
azine writer, we learned. Then she became the under- 
study for a TV-script editor doing documentaries for 
Armstrong Circle Theatre. She did research and edited 
scripts. Later she became script editor for The DuPort 
Show of the Month, working closely with David Suss- 
kind. Last month she was promoted to associate pro- 
ducer, working with scripts, casting, budgets, and bills 
for the 90-minute program. 


The Magic Stable 


Over lunch, Bob Wade discussed the stage sets he’s 
planning for Wuthering Heights. “1 think of Wuthering 
Heights as a large Tudor manor house at the edge of a 
forbidding moor,” he explained. “It’s been there for 
a long time. It will have Tudor and Elizabethan furni- 
ture. I'll rent that from a place called the Chateau 
Stable.” 

“What's that?” we asked incredulously. 

“An ex-circus performer has gone into business for 
himself,” Bob replied. “He rents furniture, stage coach- 
es, live horses, dogs, just about anything, to people 
making TV shows, movies, and Broadway plays. That's 
where we'll get the fierce dogs for the attack on the 
moor. All those old stage coaches you saw in A Tale 
of Two Cities came from the Chateau Stable. 

“In the kitchen at Wuthering Heights would be a 
huge fireplace for cooking,” Bob said. “The kitchen will 
require some research. I'll do that in the library. Now, 
the Linton house will be quite different from Wuther- 
ing Heights—smaller, less imposing, more homey. 

“Then there'll be some outdoor scenes,” Bob dreamed 
on. “When the dogs attack, for instance.” 
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Bob Wade became interested in stage sets when he 
tried out for a play in high school, he told us. Later he 
studied at a school of design in Boston. In the summer- 
time, he would work painting sets for a local little 
theatre. Then he took a job designing scenery for a 
little theatre at Emerson College and he also taught 
stage design at Wellesley College. 

Sal Anthony, a leading TV costume designer, was 
poring over a book called The Book of Costume: An- 
nals of Fashion, when we cornered him at» Brooks 
Costumes, which occupies a fascinating old building 
near Central Park. The book was written by “A Lady 
of Rank,” so the title page said. 

“The story of Wuthering Heights takes place in a 
period earlier that that of Anna and the King of Siam,” 
Sal told us. “Cathy’s dresses won't be quite like Anna’s. 
But she’d wear lots of petticoats and a full skirt. 

“Remember, too, that while the people in the story 
are gentry, they're not people of fashion. They live 
in the country. The ladies would wear bonnets, perhaps 
of shirred and corded silk with some jeweled buttons. 
The men wear tails or frockcoats, sometimes with lilac 
plaid trousers and overboots. Some may wear white 
waistcoats, black silk cravats, black silk hats, and 
yellow gloves. See? Here are some pictures in Godey’s 
Lady's Book. 

“Although we have thousands of authentic costumes 
here at Brooks,” Sal explained, “we still make many 
originals in order to be accurate. Sometimes I take 
an old costume apart and remake it so that the sleeves, 
bodice, and neckline are just right.” 

Sal told us that Brooks sends costumes to the major 
circuses, movies, plays, and TV shows all over the 
country. 

Sal has done the costumes for Your Hit Parade for the 
last seven years. He does the costumes for such musicals 
as Show Boat and designs costumes for the night-club 
acts of such stars as Polly Bergen. 

“I like to do a show alone—without assistants,” he 
told us. “Of course, we have seamstresses to do the sew- 
ing. I'm still recovering from working on A Tale of 
Two Cities. I had over 90 characters to costume and the 
stars required six or seven different changes each. 
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GRADUATION GIFT YEARBOOK 
LUGGAGE 


Good luggage is good for a lifetime 
of use. It’s smart to own luggage of 
your own, and mighty handy, too. For 
an overnight trip to your best friend’s house or a far-away 
journey to other lands, there’s a choice of luggage to suit 
your every need, 


GROOMING AIDS 


That “neat, well-groomed appearance” 
you hear so much about is more than 
just talk! In fact, it’s a MUST for 
success and popularity, in the busi- 
ness world, in school, or in social life. So aim your sights at 
the exotic (perfumes, jeweled lipsticks, and all the glitter 


items) or the practical . . . a generous gift package of good 
grooming aids is sure to help send your personal score 
soaring! 


SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISERS: Breck, Clearasil, Colgate- 
Palmolive, Cuticura, Dorothy Gray, Noxzema, Pin-Quick, Thylox, 
Vitalis, Wildroot 


"Top Honors..." 
TYPEWRITERS 


To help you accomplish writing every- 
thing from a college thesis to a pen 
pal letter—a typewriter! Typing is one 
of the most useful gifts of everyday 
modern life, as well as being fun, easy, speedy, and con- 
venient. On the first rung of a business career or in college, 
it’s an asset which can help you win fortune (or at least a 
raise from the Boss) and fame (with the professors). The 
new color models make choosing a typewriter a greater- 
than-ever thrill. 

SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISERS: Remington Rand, Smith-Corona, 
Royal. 


RECORD PLAYERS 


Nothing equals a record player when 
it comes to entertaining yourself or 
your friends. Music of your choice, at 
any time, for your listening pleasure. 
Whether one of the new lightweight portable models or a 
handsome hi-fi console for your room, a record player is 
definitely worth a place on your “most wanted” gift list. 
SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISER: RCA Victor. 


RADIOS 


Music, news, comedy, drama—wher-, 
ever you are, wherever you go. It’s all 
yours with a portable radio at home, 
traveling, at the beach, or at a ball 
game. The new radios, whether portable or table model, 

are mighty good-looking, too, so choose yours in your favorite 

color. 
SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISERS: RCA Victor, Regency Radio, : oe 
Zenith Radio. 
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GRADUATION GIFT YEARBOOK 


tically speaking, you're more likely than not to be married 
within the next three years!). Surely, you'll want “gracious 
living” to be part of your scheme, and silverware will help 
that “dream scheme” come true! 


SILVERW ARE 


A dream of a gift for a Dream Prin- 
cess, gleaming silverware is every gal’s 
goal. Maybe your plans include a home 
of your own in the near future (statis- 


SEWING MACHINES 


Want to be on your crowd’s “Best 
Dressed” list? The latest and smartest 
styles can always be yours with a 
sewing machine. The simple art of sewing is really an “art,” 
but a most useful one.. Think of all the extra blouses, skirts 
and dresses that will jam-pack your closets when you have 
the tools to help you make them yourself. A sewing machine 
will be one of your most treasured possessions for years to 
come! 

SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISER: Singer. 


AUTOMOBILES 


— 
Se A prize investment, an asset in your 


social life, the most appealing of all 
gifts—an automobile! Whether it’s a snazzy new convertible, 
or a not-s0-0-0-expensive second-hand model, you won’t need 
much convincing on this gift matter! And it needn’t be an 
entire present, either—with money that you've saved or 
earned, it may come in the form of a down payment or an 
added contribution to your own “car fund.” 
SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISERS: Chevrolet, 
General Motors. 


Chrysler, Ford, 


"Hi Times...” 


PHONE OF YOUR OWN 


The telephone ring will have a dif- 
ferent sound wheh you know it’s yours 
and yours alone! Say goodbye to family 
feuds about your telephone timing—and hello to blissful 
privacy and a telephone directory listing in your name. 
Simply have the gift-giver arrange for installation of a phone 
in your room (how about one in a color to match the decor?) 
and—if you're extra lucky—several months of local service. 
SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISER: Bell Telephone System. 


GRADUATION PARTY 


For the “stars” of Graduation Day— 
your friends and your classmates—a 
Graduation Party with YOU as star- 
ring host or hostess. Make it a mid- 


night supper after the Prom, a formal dinner dance, a gala 
get-together or just a friendly “Open House.” But be sure 
there are plenty of refreshments and a generous supply of 
snacks and soft drinks. There’s no better way to mark the 
Great Event than to celebrate with a Graduation Party! 
SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISERS: Coca-Cola, Seven-Up, United 
Fruit Co. 


“Wuthering Heights will be fun to costume. There’s 
a wedding in it and I always like to do costumes for a 
wedding scene.” 


New Faces for Old 


Cricket McCune, head CBS-TV make-up artist, was 
working on a new TV make-up when we visited her 
studio near the Hudson River. (Cricket, by the way, is 
pretty enough to be a TV star herself. ) 

“Wuth®ring Heights,” she said as she reached for a 
book. The book: The Mode in Hats and Headdress, by 
R. Turner Wilcox (1952, Scribners). She turned the 
pages to the styles of that era. “Ah, a bearded period for 
some of the gentlemen and their hair is longer.” 

“What is the most challenging problem you face in 
preparing for this drama?” we asked. 

Gricket’s eyes sparkled. “Well, in Wuthering Heights, 
the housekeeper, Ellen Dean (that will be Cathleen 
Nesbitt) tells the story. We see her first as an older 
woman. Then the scene quickly shifts to events that 
happened 30 years earlier. She must look 30 years 
younger in a flash.” 

“How can you do that?” 

“Cathleen Nesbitt has been a famous actress for 
nearly 40 years but she looks remarkably young,” Crick- 
ett said thoughtfully. “For the first scene, we'll ‘age’ 
her—add some false pieces to her hair, for instance. 
Then we'll quickly remove these pieces before the TV 
camera picks her up on the next set. 

“As we see her reliving the 30 years, she'll have to 
be aged gradually. We'll add character lines, wrinkles, 
and gray hair.” 

Cricket, we learned, received her training in camera 
make-up by being an apprentice make-up artist at 
movie studios in New York City. She’s worked on many 
movies, including The Eddie Duchin Story, and on 
many Broadway plays such as Oklahoma and The Little 
Foxes. As head of CBS’s make-up department, Cricket 
has from 21 to 24 persons working for her. 


The “Cold” Touch 


She helped develop a new line of make-up for tele- 
vision use. “We use ‘cold’ make-up,” she said. “It has 
a little too much gray in it for street wear. 

“The most exciting development in our work,” she 
continued, “has been the development of foam latex for 
nose, jowl, and other pieces which are fitted over an 
actor’s face to ehange his“appearance. Foam latex is 
wonderful because it moves with the face and looks 
more natural on camera.” 


Like her namesake, Cricket is a live wire. She skis, , 


skin-dives, plays the guitar, and studies Italian. 

“Producer David Susskind is very particular about the 
background music for his TV dramas,” we remembered 
Audrey Gellen saying. We decided to call music man 
Gene Cines about the music for Wuthering Heights. 

“I'm still investigating the music of the times,” he 
said. “Of course, they didn’t have most of the wedding 
music we have now. But maybe I can use something 
from Handel that would be fine for the organ.” 

But excuse us, please! We have a date to meet the 
TV repairman. We want our set in top condition for 
May 9. That's Wuthering Heights night, you know. 


—WiiuiaM Fave, Radio-TV Editor 
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FOR A MAN’S KIND OF SHAVE | 
GET 


THE 


MAN-SIZED 
SHAVER... 


REMINGTON 
Rellectn ic 


| 


Give your favorite face a break — 
start shaving it faster, closer, with 
Roller Comb comfort. So kind to your 
skin, the Rollectric never irritates 
no matter how hard you press. 


With three diamond-honed double ac- 
tion shaving heads, Rollectric shaves 
far, far faster. It puts more area into 
actual shaving contact than other 
brands, all made with one or two 
ordinary heads. 


Rollectric’s exclusive Roller Combs 
make fast, close shaving truly com- 
fortable. They press skin down, pop 


Product of Remington Rand Electric Shaver, Division of Sperry Rand Corporation, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 


Watch TV’s No. 1 show, GUNSMOKE, on CBS TV Network 


REMINGTON ROLLECTRIC 


the only shaver with built-in rollers 


whiskers up —let you shave at the 
true whisker base. 


With Rollectric — you’re always sure 
of a peach of a shave — in absolute 
comfort! 


Another Remington Exclusive ! 
Remington Auto-Home Rollectric. 
Shave anywhere—in home, car, plane 
or boat! It goes where you go! Has 
every advantage of the regular Rem- 
ington Rollectric. 

Ask your dealer about his liberal al- 
lowance when you trade-in any of the 
5 top brands for a new Remington! 


SO GENTLE! 
IT SHAVES THE FUZZ OFF A PEACH WITHOUT 
NICKS OR IRRITATION! 


SO POWERFUL! 
IT SHAVES OFF BRISTLES TOUGHER THAN 
ANY WHISKERS. 
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Belles 
and Beaux 


‘LOTHES make the man—or 

woman!” And last month the 
Beau and Belle Brummels of Port Rich- 
mond (N. Y.) High School set out to 
prove this adage to an audience of 
more than 500 students, parents, teach- 
ers, and community leaders. 

With the aid of student models, the 
teen-agers showed what the well- 
groomed and well-dressed boy and girl 
—and man and woman—should and 
should not wear. They illustrated the 
proper clothes for school, for a dance, 
for leisure hours, for college, for a job 
interview, fg a stroll in the park, and 
for adults. The show was presented 
at the high school as part of a Rich- 
mond County Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce program. 

The Beau Brummels at Port Rich- 
mond High were born in 1955 when 
a group of boys decided to do some- 
thing constructive about the too-casual, 
ungroomed look in school clothes. They 
felt that sloppy appearance and sloppy 
conduct went together and they wanted 
to do away with both. Once a week, 
on Wednesdays, the Beaux came to 
school decked out in black flannel 
jackets with mint green trim, shirts, 
ties, freshly creased trousers, and shined 
shoes. The first Beaux were prepared 
for some teasing from fellow student:, 


Ronnie De Muth, left, and Antoinette 
Baldi model inappropriate and ap- 
proptiate choices of dance dresses. 


Photos courtesy American Institute of Men's and Boy's Wear 


FROM WRONG TO RIGHT: Two couples, students of Port Rich- 
mond (N. Y.) H. S., wearing identical sports clothes, illustrate 
the point ‘It’s not only what you wear but how you wear it.” 
Wrong-way couple, left, are Jerilynn Pesetti and Charles 
Tatar; right-way couple are Richard Hooker and Lillian Olsen. 


but they found only envy instead. 
From the beginning, the Beau Brum- 


mels had a waiting list for membership. . 


Their club is limited to 50 students. 

Three months after the Beaux 
started their well-dressed campaign, 
the Port Richmond High girls decided 
to form their own club—the Belle 
Brummels. They discarded their blue 
jeans and sloppy sweaters and came 
to school on Wednesdays in red cordu- 


roy jackets with white trim and ac-. 


cessories to match. They now have 35 
members in their club. 

The dress-up Wednesdays caught on 
fast. Many of Port Richmond High’s 
1,500 students now wear their Sunday 
best to school on that day. The whole 
high school sports a festive mood once 
a week, with courteous behavior and 
good grooming going hand-in-hand. 

Each year, the Beau and Belle Brum- 
mels also stage a Coronation Ball in 
the school gym to which the entire 
student body is invited. Last“ month, 
Beverly Bungay, 16, was chosen Queen 
by the Beaux, and. Bernie Jacobsen, 
16, was crowned King by the Belles. 
Ronnie De Muth, 17, president of the 
Belle Brummels, and Richard Hooker, 
17, président and founding member of 
the Beau Brummels, served as court 
attendants. 

At the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
program in March, the commentator 
explained to the audience the purpose 
of the Beau and Belle Brummels. “The 
clubs know. that personal appearance 
and grooming are great character- 
builders,” he said. “They understand 
that the school years are the time when 
lifelong habits are formed.” 


The first scene in the Beaux’ and 
Belles’ program stressed the importance 
of good grooming. The spotlight shifted 
to a backdrop map of the United States 
with a large red schoolhouse in the 
center. Two boys and two girls ap- 
peared in the spotlight. Each couple 
was identically dressed, but one couple 
was neat and clean while the other pair 
was not. “The contrast here is in the 
way the clothes are worn,” the com- 
mentator said. “You'll agree, I'm sure, 
that neatness wins every time.” 

The next scene showed clothes that 
should and should not be worn to 
school. One boy was decked out in a 
tee shirt and sports trousers and wore 
his hair swooped into a long hairdo. 
His partner sported a _ low-necked 
blouse, full taffeta skirt, high heels, 
and rhinestone jewelry—not meant for 
classroom wear. The other couple was 
appropriately dressed. The boy wore a 
sport shirt, tie, well-pressed trousers, 
and a clean jacket. The girl combined 
a simple, cotton dress and blazer with 
comfortable, flat-heeled shoes. 

‘The Beaux and Belles also showed 
their classmates the correct dress for 
a high school dance. For leisure hours, 
the Beau Brummels proved that slacks, 
sports shirts, and windbreakers look 
much better than leather jackets and 
tee shirts. 

The Beau and Belle Brummels’ pro- 
gram was part of a campaign spon- 
sored by the Richmond County Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and the Ameri- 
can Institute of Men’s and Boys’ wear. 
The campaign slogan, “Dress Right— 
You Can't Afford Not To!” has been 
adopted by many other high schools. 
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Following ‘the 


iTops, don’t miss. iiGood. 
“Fair. “Save your money. 


MISSOURI TRAVELER 
(Buena Vista. Presented by C. V. 
Whitney. Produced by Patrick Ford. 
Directed by Jerry Hopper.) 


Brandon de Wilde gives an excellent 
performance as a teen-ager who runs 
away from an orphanage to become a 
farmer. He winds up, however, in a 
small Missouri town and sets about 
earning the respect and admiration of* 
its citizens. A kindly newspaper editor 
(Gary Merrill), a snooty spinster (Mary 
Hosford), and a hardhearted farmer 
(Lee Marvin) all influence the boy in 
one way or another. 

Except for some lengthy and some- 
what silly fight scenes, this is a moving 
film with good local color. 


CAMPBELL’S KINGDOM (Rank. 
Produced by Betty E. Box. Directed 
by Ralph Thomas.) 


The British make “westerns,” too. 
This one, set in Canada, was actually 
photographed in the Dolomites (in the 
Italian Alps) and features stunning color 
shots of the mountains and great out- 
of-doors. The story is about a Scotsman 
(Dirk Bogarde) who goes to Canada to 
spend his last days on his grandfather’s 
land. Although young, he is seriously ill. 
But the townspeople are not happy to 
see him, for they believe his grand- 
father cheated them in order to dig for 
oil. On top of this, a huge dam is being 
built, which will eventually flood the 
young man’s land. In the rough-and- 
tumble that follows, Dirk drills for oil, 
has fights, falls in love, regains his health 
—and generally keeps the film moving 
along at a lively pace, It’s a good ad- 
venture. —Puie T. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


iTops, don't miss. iiGood. 
Fair. “Save your money. 


Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary—(¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 


V (D); Pather Panchali 
(D); I Accuse (D); Merry Andrew (M). 


i“1“'i“Chase a Crooked Shadow (D); Cow- 
boy (D); Witness for the Prosecution (D); 
Bolshoi Ballet (M). 


The Safecracker (D); Raintree County 
(D). 

Bonjour Tristesse (D); Lafayette Esca- 
drille (D). 


Blemishes dry up fast! 
THYLOX MEDICATED CREAM 


heals and clears while you sleep! 


. Thylox Medicated Cream treats and heals pimples from the 


very first application, as proved in hundreds of clinical tests. 

At the first sign of pimples, don’t wait. Even little blemishes 
can develop into acne pimples that may leave scars! Get Thylox! 
Its exclusive curative ingredient has been recommended by 
doctors for over 10 years— now, no prescription needed. ‘bhylox 
will give you a clearer, cleaner, better-looking skin—quicker 
than you ever thought possible! 


~ 


MEOICa&TEO CREAM 


4.180 make Thylox Medicated Soap your dally soap. 
Cleans and erases blackheads, clears pores. Contains a germi- 


cidal agent that prevents spread of acne infection. Relieves 
oily skin without drying it.......60O¢ 


CARE PRODUCTS BY SHULTON 
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Flashing Spikes 
(Continued from page 23) 


Lefty working for us and he toed the 
rubber and took the sign, and we got 
under way. 

Five minutes later I had learned the 
first of a great many lessons. Those old 
men, in their slow and seemingly bun- 
gling way, had fooled us nicely. Their 
lead-off man tapped at an inside ball 
and it dribbled lazily toward me. I 
charged the ball, made a fast pickup, 
and burned a perfect peg to first. That 
old man beat my throw by two feet. He 
wasn't so slow. So | went back to deep 
short again, and the second hitter did 
the same thing and they had men on 
first and second; and that was when I 
slowiy realized that they were playing 
me for a sucker. Those men could lay a 
ball where they wanted it, off pitching 
like Lefty’s who was hot stuff in our 
neck of the woods but just another 
busher to them. And then the other 
shortstop came up, slouched back from 
the plate, and I edged up to the skinned 
line and told myself, “Let him lay a 
slow one at me.” 

Lefty took the sign for his hook and 
in all honesty, he did have a good 
curve that broke fast and cut down- 


ward with a nasty spin. This big gray- 
haired man didn’t swing until I thought 
the ball was in our catcher’s mitt; and 
then he seemed to explode that black 
bat and the ball was a streaking bullet 
going over second, going on a line be- 
tween our right and center fielders. I 
backed up second and the long peg 
came in to Tommy, but this big man 
had rounded second and beat the short 
peg to third with a beautiful inside 
hook slide that showed me a quick, 
dust-filled picture of him going in, legs 
perfect, and suddenly standing on his 


-feet, all slouched over, dusting his pants 


with those big hands and staring with 
sleepy, half-closed eyes at our third 
baseman who had missed him three feet 
with the tag. 

We held him on third. The next two 
hitters flied out to short center and the 
third out was a tapped grounder to 
Lefty. I tossed my glove back on the 
grass and met him coming out from 
third. He gave me a level, unsmiling 
look and spoke in a soft voice that had 
no feeling or lift to it; it was just a 
voice but somehow I remembered every 
word. He said, “Kinda slow infield, 
son,” and went around me and picked 
up his old, dried out, ragged glove. 

I played through three innings be- 
fore I knew what he meant; and if he 


GO BIG LEAGUE 
WITH MACGREGOR 
GLOVES MITTS 


Model GP2, one of 49 different Mac- 
Gregor mitt and glove models proven 
eo the field of play by such outstand- 
ing professiqnal baseball stars os . . . 


De! Crandell * Red Schoendienst’* Gil Mc- 


Dovgaid * Willie Mays * Richie Ashburn 


* Ted Kivszewski . . . and many others. 


De! Crandell of the World Champion Milwaukee Braves, depends on his Mac- 
Gregor mitt to give big league performance. So can you. This new model features 
the easy breaking hand-formed “Flex-Pad"™ construction and deep ball pocket 
that give you better contro! of the ball. Streamlined back finger stalls and 
loops for little finger and thumb mean added comfort, too. See all of the Mac- 
Gregor mitts and gloves at your dealer. Go “Big League.” Go MacGregor! 


The MacGregor Co., Cincinnati 32, Ohio * Baseball * Football * Basketball + Golf * Tennis 


hadn’t spoken to me again when we 


came to bat in the fourth, I would not 
have caught on. They seemed to fold 
up after scoring two in the first and 
from then on hit fly balls and ground 
balls and we got them out. But we 
didn’t score; and in the fourth I played 
up close and threw out two of them on 
those dinky ground balls. But the third 
man came up and swung his bat in a 
long end hold and I edged toward sec- 
ond because I figured he’d swing late. 
Lefty took the signal for his fast ball 
and the big man, coaching third, called 
in that expressionless voice, “All right, 
Doc,” and as Lefty delivered, the hit- 
ter shortened his hold and chopped the 
ball to my right, between me and our 
third sacker, where I should have been 
if I hadn't tried second guessing. The 
next man flied out and as he passed me, 
the big man said softly, “Your catcher 
crossed you up, son,” and went on by 
with that sad, old look. 

Then I understood. He was trying to 
help me play the game. He had stolen 
our catcher’s signals and was giving 
voice relay signals to the hitters, and 
the hitter had taken the signal, watched 
me shift, and crossed me up. Then I 
began to understand that this big, quiet 
man knew more baseball than I would 
ever learn and I was a fool if I didn’t 
listen to him. 


| KNEW they were playing with us, 
making it a close game for the benefit 
of the fans, just as the Monarchs and 
Globe Trotters and the other fast- 
traveling teams played when they came 
through our country, so that we would 
invite them back the following year. 
I caught a slow curve on the outside 
corner in our half of the fourth and 
stretched it to a double when the ball 
bounced in a gopher hole on the right 
field. line and their fielder juggled it 
momentarily. I made my slide and 
stood up, slapping dust, and grinned at 
the big man. 

“I caught that one,” I said. 

“Good hit,” he said evenly. “How'd 
you guess it?” 

“He. wiggled his glove,” I said. “I 
watched him three innings. He does 
when he throws that slow hook.” 

“Good eyes,” he said, moving back 
to position. : 

I felt pretty cocky and took my lead 
and the pitcher turned, off the rubber, 
and grinned at me; and then the big 
man moved with deceptive speed, cut- 
ting in behind me, took the underhand 
flip from their second baseman and 
tagged me out by five feet. 

“Watch the ball,” he said tonelessly. 
“Don’t -start no jaw-act when you're 
feeling so good.” 

I walked off the field without answer- 
ing. My pride was hurt. I had been a 
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sucker for the oldest gag in the game, 
the old hidden ball trick. He talked to 
me and I forgot the ball, and their sec- 
ond sacker held it until I had my lead, 
all fat and dumb and happy, and then 
they lowered the boom. I was a prime 
hick from Podunk. When I reached the 
third base sideline and tried to ignore 
the scorching yells from my hometown 
* fans, I turned and looked at him. He 
was crouched so easily at short, not 
smiling, and I thought that any man 
who knew baseball as he did was wast- 
ing his time in the bush leagues. 

The game went along smoothly and 
they gave the fans double their money’s 
worth. We scored in the sixth on a 
single, a sacrifice, and another single 
by Lefty, our pitcher. By that time I 
had got his name from our scorebook— 
Bjorland—and was over my anger at 
being caught off second. Each time we 
traded positions he had something to 
offer me, always sober-faced, even- 
voiced, and as the game went on there 
seemed to be something else on his face, 
a kind of fear of some old memory. 

We came in to hit in the last of the 
seventh, and while we wiped sweaty 
faces and sucked lemons and drank 
from our water bucket, and the fans 
talked in a loud hum all around us, I 
saw one of the old-time baseball fans 
in the county come running on his short 
legs. He ducked through the crowd and 
under the fence and stood beside our 
manager, talking a blue streak, waving 
his short arms and glaring out at Bjor- 
land, his face red and sweating with 
righteous anger. I walked over, wonder- 
ing what had got his goat, and heard 
his words tumbling out: 

“—didn’t know till I went over and 
saw their lineup. Then I had to watch 
him for three innings. Sam, that’s the 
Dane Bjorland of the old Black Socks.” 


| ae I knew. Every boy who played 
and loved baseball knew the Black 
Socks, knew how they threw the World 
Series a long time ago and almost 
ruined baseball, and were kicked out 
of organized ball forever. I had first 
read about them when I was a ten-year- 
old kid playing midget ball, and I knew 
their names by heart; and here, like an 
old ghost from the forgotten past, play- 
ing out his string on a dusty, bumpy 
small town diamond, was one of those 
great men, a man who led his league in 
fielding and hitting, a man who threw 
away a magnificent career for a few 
dollars he never received. I turned and 
stared at Dane Bjorland, and every man 
on the team heard the words passing 
along the fence and turned, mouth open, 
to see a ghost walk. 

I thought, “And he has the guts to 
tell me how to play.” 

I was young then, younger than I 
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knew, and I had yet to read my Ameri- 
can history and temper it with the hid- 
den wisdom of the truth. But I was 
young, and I burned up. And I stared 
at him. 

Along the fence line the murmurs 
began and then someone yelled, “Start 
riding them. We can lick this bunch of 
has-beens.” Then the same voice rolled 
into a harsh shout: 

“Where's your 
land!” 

That was the beginning. I watched 
him when the yelling started because 
there was a difference between these 
shouts and the ordinary razzing you 


black Bjor- 


socks, 


hear at any ball game. This had an 
ugly, deep, angry tone; and he knew it. 
He had to; but he didn’t turn that big 
head or make a move. He just settled 
back and waited for play to start. 

Their manager came around the 
catcher and stood beside ours and I 
heard him say, “Took you longer to 
recognize him than I expected, Mr. 
Ronson.” 

Sam said, “He’s not supposed to play 
baseball.” 

“Organized ball,” their manager said, 
speaking as if he had an old and well- 
used speech to give. “Not bush league.” 

“All right,” Sam said harshly. “But 


Bad skin ruining your popularity 
these days? Don’t hide blemishes. 
with messy “cover-ups.” They may 
actually do more harm than good. 
All too often they dry out and cake up 
on your skin—never really reach the 
cause of pimples with medicated care. 

That’s why so many_girls rely on 
greaseless, medicated Noxzema Skin 
Cream for a lovely, blemish-free com- 
plexion. 

Noxzema’s special formula helps 
* fast... helps 
keep them from coming back. Here’s 


clear away blemishes 


how to put Noxzema to work for you. 


First thing in the morning, wash 
your face with Noxzema just as if you 
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were using soap. Noxzema cleanses 
thoroughly —leaves face ‘soap-clean” 
—yet doesn’t dry your skin. 

After washing, smooth on Nox- 
zema. It sinks into your skin, for 
medicated protection all day. 

At night, wash your face with 
Noxzema again for that extra- 
thorough cleansing problem skin 
needs. Pat a little extra on stubborn 
blemishes.* Noxzema isn’t messy, 
won’t stain clothes. You'll be amazed 
how fast you see results! Get Noxzema 
at any drug or cosmetic counter. It’s 
America’s No. | medicated teen-age 
skin cream. 49¢, 67¢, 79¢, $1.23, plus 
tax. *externally-caused 


you get this, buddy. I’ve got a bunch of 
fine boys on my ball team and I don’t 
want him talking to ‘em, you hear, or 
even coming close to ’em.” 

“I understand,” their manager said. 
“I just wanted to get it settled now.” 

“Yeah,” Sam said nastily. “We've got 
three innings left, mister. Maybe we 
ain’t got it settled.” 

Their manager looked at Sam for a 
moment, and then went away. 

Someone behind the wire yelled, 
“That’s the way to tell ’em, Sam.” 

We didn’t get a man on in the sev- 
enth, and whert I ran out and passed 
him, he looked at me and didn’t speak. 
oe was young and righteous, and I 

new what was right and wrong. I said, 
“Thanks for the advice, Bjorland.” 

He said, “That's all right, son.” 

“Yea, thanks,” I said. “I'll be sure I 
don’t follow it . ... your way.” 

He turned and stared at me, and I 
saw that old pained look touch and 
gray his face for a moment I felt 
very small and then someone yelled, 
“Don’t take nothing from him, Bill!” 

I was our state’s intercollegiate heavy- 
weight champion, too. And I knew it; 
how I knew it then. I guess he under- 
stood, for he looked at me and then 
turned and went across the field to the 
third base coaching box. I threw my 
practice pegs and all the time I could 
hear them giving him unadulterated 
fury from that fence, a few short feet 
back of the coaching box. I knew that 
it took courage to stand out there and 
take it, when he could go to the dug- 
out; but he ignored them. 

Our second baseman took the peg 
and tossed it to me, and we ran up to 
the pitcher’s mound for our pep talk. 
Our second baseman said, “We'll get 
that baby, Bill. What’s he trying to tell 
you?” 

“Nothing,” I said, “now.” 

They scored another run in the eighth 
and led us three to one. We didn’t 
score in our half, and they failed in the 
ninth, and we came in to do or die; and 
when we passed each other between 
innings he didn’t speak. But he looked 
at me. That same even, gray look. It 
made me boil over. I was the first hitter 
in the ninth and the fans were yelling 
for a rally. 

I went up there to hit or else, and 
they dusted me off. I hit the dirt and 
got up, moving for their pitcher, and 
then I knew that was childish because 
I had asked for it, showing my eager- 
ness to hit so boldly. I stepped into the 
box and tried to calm my nerves. I could 
see him at short, waiting for the pitch, 
big, quiet and ready. I took a strike and 
a ball, and then I knew what I was 
going to do. I hit the next pitch on the 
nose, a long liner into right center, and 
took off. 

I rounded first and saw their center 
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fielder just getting the ball, and I dug 
for second. He was waiting for the 
throw, straddling the bag and giving 
me plenty of room for my slide. The 
peg was coming in and I saw him there, 
cool and capable, and I went into him 
with my spikes high, aiming straight for 
his legs. I felt the spikes hit his stock- 
ings and then flesh, and I made my 
grab for the bag and caught it as I 
drove him off his feet on his side in the 
dust. The ball hit his glove and bounced 
off, and I was safe. 

I jumped up and waited for him. I 
was ready for anything and I could 
hear the crowd roar and I knew they 
were all with me; it was a strange, 
furious feeling. 

He rolled over and sat in the dust, 
and I saw the blood come out on his 
torn stockings, and run down the out- 
side. He looked up at the base umpire 
and said, “Time,” in that even voice. 

Their pitcher came over and their 
infield gathered around him, and he 
said, “Get the kit.” 

One of them waved aft the dugout 
and their manager ran out with a big 
first-aid kit. He rolled down his stock- 
ings and the inner sweat socks, and I 
looked at his legs and saw the criss- 
crossed, thickly laid scars and welts and 
bumps from a thousand spikes biting 
into his legs over the years; and then 
I was sick in my stomach. 

He sat there in the hot dust and 
poured the disinfectant on his legs and 
cleaned them, and wrapped the clean 
white bandages on them; and got to his 
feet. Their manager said softly, “Okay, 
Dane?” 

“Okay,” he said. “Okay.” 

Their manager said, “Not so bad this 
time,” and went back to the dugout. 

I had to turn then, for play was 
starting. I saw him walk straight but 
with great pain to his position and 
turn, crouching down. The blood came 
through the bandages and caked fresh 
on his socks; and I looked at it and 
then at his face and understood a great 
deal. The crowd was roaring, enjoying 
every bit of it, and I wondered how 
many times he had gone through this 
same inevitable sequence: Starting a 
game and being recognized and then 
waiting for the spikes at second base 
...and never backing up. 

I looked at him and said, “Mr. Bjor- 
land, I’m sorry.” 

He looked at me and I saw something 
flicker behind those gray eyes, some- 
thing warm and real. He said, “Why, 
son?” 


“J—” I said. “I don’t know, Mr. Bjor- | 


land. But I am.” 
“Forget it, son,” he said evenly. 
“Some things never get paid for.” 


Then we started play and our second | 


baseman singled to center and I had no 
(Continued on page 40) 


AND YOU CAN, TOO, WITH A Wilson GLOVE! 


Takea tip from Ted— 

Mr.Baseball himself. 

*‘*My Wilson Glove makes my field- 
ing a lot easier,” says Ted Williams, 
all-time baseball great. “I know if I 
can get my Wilson Glove on the ball, 
it’s caught. Many a time it makes a 
tough catch seem easy!” 


And there you are. If anybody 


| knows baseball, Ted does, and he’s 


Ted Williams is a member of the Wilson Advisory 


among other major leaguers who endorse Wilson Gloves: 


Enjoy the best in baseball, basketball, 
football, golf, tennis—all sports equip- 
ment—at leading dealers everywhere! 
The Wilson Trademark is your guar- 
antee of quality. 


used Wilson equipment 
exclusively for years. 

In the big leagues it’s 

Wilson all the way—and Wilson 
Gloves can make your play big 
league, too. 

Try out a Wilson Glove or Mitt 
at your sporting goods dealer. He’ll 
be glad to let you try ’em all—and 
find the one just right for you! 
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Poor old Willie 

Look at him. 
The only class 

He’s passed is Gym! 
Hey, Willie — 

Want to learn a trick? 
Get a Smith-Corona—Quick! 


While you still have your sneakers on, trot 
down and see the Smith-Corona Silent- 
Super Portable Typewriter. Gym-dandiest 
grade booster ever, it’s yours in any one 
of five beautiful colors. See it now at your 
Smith-Corona dealer's! 
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HAT ARE THE CHANCES of a 

big leaguer rapping one out of the 
park whenever he comes to bat? Not 
very good. About 40 to 1. Unless he 
happens to be in the super slugger class, 
like Eddie Mathews, Ted Williams, 
Willie Mays, or Mickey Mantle. Then 
the odds drop to about 15 to 1. 

Believe it or not, the first three named 
are better bets (to clout a homer) than 
Mickey Mantle! I'm crazy, you say? 
Let’s look at the statistics. 

Mathews has clouted 222 homers in 
8,206 times at bat. That means he has 
hit one homer for every 14.4 official 
trips. 

Williams is next best with a 14.7 
average, followed by Mays with 15.5. 

Mantle is only tied for fourth place 
with Hank Sauer, each showing a homer 
for every 16.5 times at bat. 

The “gimmick” is this: Mickey just 
hit his home run stride the last two 
seasons. From now on, you can expect 
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him to close the gap on the others and 
forge ahead. 

Leading the all-time home run derby, 
of course, is the one and only Babe 
Ruth. During his sensational career, the 
Babe smacked a round-tripper every 
11.8 times at bat. 

Ralph Kiner is the No. 2 homer- 
average king with a 14.1 average. No. 3 
is Eddie Mathews with a 14.4 average. 
No. 4 is Teg Williams, 14.7; No. 5, 
Jimmy Foxx, 15.2; No. 6, Willie Mays, 
15.5; and and No. 7, Hank Greenberg, 
15.7. 

Insofar as single season records are 
concerned, Babe Ruth and Hank Green- 
berg own the greatest records. Only the 
Babe and Hammerin’ Hank have ever 
managed to average a homer for every 
10 times at bat. The Babe did it four 
times, averaging a homer per 8.5 at bats 
in 1930; 9.0 in 1927; 9.2 in 1921, and 
9.9 in 1928. Greenberg averaged 9.6 
when he smacked 58 homers in 1938. 
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Big wheels at West Point: Even our future generals are on wheels! They really 
get rolling on Sunday afternoons, being permitted to bring dates for two- 
hour roller skating sessions in the big West Point Central Gym. To get the right 
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floor and special roller skating discs are played over the P. A. system. 
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All-American Diamonds 


THE THREE major pro sports— 
football, basketball, and baseball— 
which would you say is the toughest 
for an All-American college star to 
break into? Of course—baseball! 

The pro gridirons and courts are 
jumping with All-Americans. In fact, 
practically every pro in these sports is 
a college man. In baseball, on the other 
hand, only a small percentage ever at- 
tended college. 

How come? First of all, a lot of great 
high school stars never reach college. 
The big league.scouts snap ‘em up soon 
as the kids graduate. They figure the 
kids can learn far more baseball in the 
minor leagues than they can in college. 

And even many a college star never 
gets to graduate. The real stick-outs are 
always being lured by big bonus offers, 
and many drop out of college after a 
year or two. 

That may be the reason why so few 
college All-Americans make good in the 
big time. Over the past nine years, only 
13 college All-Americans have made 
the big jump. 

1949: Jim Brideweser, shortstop from 
US™, and Bill Renna, outfielder from 
Santa Clara, went on to play in the big 
leagues. Also making good were the 
second-team second baseman, Jack Ditt- 
mer from Iowa, and a third-team out- 
fielder, Jackie Jensen of California. 

1950: Outfielder Bob Cerv of Ne- 
braska from the first team; and from 
the third team, shortstop Bill Skowron 
of SMU and catcher Bob Wilson of 
Wisconsin. 

1951: Shortstop Dick Groat of Duke 
and outfielder Earl Averill, Jr., of Ore- 
gon State. 

1952: Dick Groat repeated but as a 
third baseman, with a young fellow 
named Harvey Kuenn (Wisconsin) 
taking over at short. 

1953: Paul Giel, Minnesota pitcher, 
moved up from the second team the 
year before. 

1954: No one from the first team. 
From the second team, that fellow Paul 
Giel again and pitcher Billy O'Dell 
from Clemson. From the third team, 
first baseman Ron Jackson of Western 
Michigan. 

1955-1957: No one as yet! 

Quite a few of the other 270. first, 
second, and third team choices are 
laboring in the minor leagues, but none 
has been up (in the big leagues) long 
enough to have a cup of coffee. 

Now, remember, I’m just talking 
about All-Americans since 1949. If I 
included all colleye players from all 
years, the list would be much larger. 
But I think I’ve still proved the point 
that baseball is the toughest pro sport 
of all for a college star to break into. 

—HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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by Al Dark “Six different laces shape my new Spalding glove 


Member of Speldi exactly to my hand,”’ says Al Dark—St. Louis short- 
Member of Spalding's 
Baseball Advisory Staff stop. “No wonder it feels so natural when I play 


1 Laced, streamlined fingers are contoured to fit the natural curve of 
® your fingers for a strong, sure grip. 


4 Laced crotch supports and strengthens pocket in this vital area. 


Trap reinforcement lacing on back of trap gives added support and 
e reduces stretching. Prevents ball from sticking in trap. 


4. Adjustable laced “Wrist-Lock” assures yeu of a secure, comfort- 
® able fit at your wrist. 


- Laced palm outlines and preserves pocket shape. 


6 Laced heel permits simple adjustment . . . 
e heel padding when needed. 


addition or replacement of 


At a popular price the Phil Rizzuto Autograph has many 
features shown above. Oiled glove leather, streamlined 
fingers for surer ball handling . . . $9.95. 
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GRAFLEX 


CENTURY 35 


There’s no finer way to capture all 
your year-round fun than with a Cen- 
tury 35. Here’s a honey of a personal 
camera—lightweight, compact, all 
metal, precision made and highly effi- 
cient. It will help you keep pace with 
every activity. 

It’s loaded with features: one-stroke 
rapid film advance that automatically 
cocks the shutter, sets the film counter 
dial and the double exposure preven- 
tien lock; combination view-range- 
finder; shutter speeds to 1/500 second 
for fast action; Red Dot setting for 
easy outdoor color shots. 

You'll like the new low price, too; 
only $49.50 with £/3.5 lens; with f/2.8 
lens, only $64.50. Check out the Cen- 
tury 35 at your local Graflex dealer’s. 
Do it today! 


SHOW YOUR FUN witha 


500 WATT 35 MM. 
SLIDE PROJECTOR 


Gives 500 watt brilliance at 300 watt price. 
Brilliant £/3.3 interchangeable lens, remote 
control operation with automatic slide ch 


—$89.75. Accessory Slide Timer—$14. 95. 


*Trade Mark. Prices include federal tax where 
applicable and are subject to change without notice. 
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Flashing Spikes 
(Continued from page 37) 


time to tell him. I came home standing 
up and the crowd roared at me and I 
sat in the dugout and felt miserable. 


Then that little red-faced fan who | 


found him out came over and patted 
me on the back and said, “That’s show- 
ing him how we feel, Bill. Just wait till 
the game’s over. We'll show that crook 
how we like guys like him.” 

I looked at him and then I didn't 
dare talk. I got up and went to the 


water bucket, and watched the game. | 


Their pitcher walked two men and 
the bases were full, with no one down, 


one run to tie and two to win. Our next | 


hitter flied out to first base. I turned 
and watched Bjorland, and he moved 
to his left a little and spoke to his 
pitcher in that soft, low voice. I could 


see the blood on his stockings, bright | 


and red, and I wondered how he could 
stand up. Then their pitcher delivered 
and our hitter, the catcher, laid plenty 
of wood on the ball. 

It was a white streak past their 
pitcher, heading for center field, a sure 


hit, and the ball game. But he was there, | 
waiting all the time. He made a long | 


dive and the ball hit and stuck in that 
ragged glove, and he rolled over and 
trotted two steps and doubled our man 


off second. The game was over, ended | 


by the finest kind of baseball. 
I have always been proud of that 


afternoon, at least that part of it. I ran | 
across the infield to him and stood be- | 


side him, and he watched me quietly. 
I put my hand on his shoulder and 
grabbed his free hand and shook it. I | 
said, “That was a beautiful play, Mr. 
Bjorland. I wish you could tell me more 
about playing short.” 


| 


They had started across in the infield, | 


all of them, and I turned sideways and 
looked at them; and I think my face 
showed how I felt. I weighed two hun- 
dred pounds and I could fight like hell 
itself when riled, and my last name was 
Riley and they knew me too well. They 
stopped and looked at us, and then 
broke up. 


I dropped my hand from his shoulder | 


and he said, “Thanks, son.” 

“No,” I said. “Let me thank you.” 

He bent over and picked up his 
ragged glove and rubbed his scarred 
crooked nose and then he smiled at me, 
and I saw the warmth and good feeling 
in his eyes where it had been hidden 
for so long. He said to me, “Son, I 


wouldn’t be surprised if you make the | 


big show.” 


I said, “If I had somebody to tell me | 


how to play this game right, I might 
make it, Mr. Bjorland.” 


“Sometimes,” he said quickly, “some- | 


| times I think it'll never get paid for. | 


Maybe it will.” 
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> Do you like murder mysteries? If you 
do, then be sure to watch the Hallmark 
Hall of Fame, Friday, April 25, when 
“Dial M for Murder” will be presented. 
And starring in this NBC-TV thriller is 
Maurice Evans (who starred in it on 
Broadway and in the movies), John 
Williams and Anthony Dawson (also 
from the original Broadway cast), and 
talented Rosemary Harris (the target 
for the murderer). Over on ABC-TV, 
the Holiday Handbook opens to a page 
titled “Wings to Germany.” Winter 
sports, a Munich beer festival, and 
some fine shots of the countryside round 
out the program. And there’s another 
new series beginning on NBC-TV. Just 
what we need—another western. It’s 
called Jefferson Drum. The hero (Jeff 
Richards) is a gun-toting newspaper- 
man of the Old West. 
> Sunday—the big day—has “A Star’s 
World” on NBC-TV’s Wide, Wide 
World. The program will explore the 
private life of a movie star (with Oscar 
winner Joanne Woodward as the pos- 
sible subject). Another Oscar winner, 
Red Buttons, will play Hansel to Bar- 
bara Cook’s Gretel on NBC-TV’s big 
special musical for April 27. Also in the 
cast of Hansel and Gretel are comics 
Stubby Kaye and Hans Conried and 
singers Risé Stevens and Rudy Vallee. 
This should be a lot of fun. CBS-TV, 
meanwhile, offers two good shows: The 
Great Challenge, with the experts picked 
to discuss “Government and the Demo- 
cratic Process,” and .The Twentieth 
Century, with airplanes and airports 
featured in “The Crowded Air.” 
> The thrilling baritone voice of Robert 
Merrill will come into your home on 
Monday evening, April 28, courtesy of 
Voice of Firestone (ABC-TV). 
> Several good things are happening 
Wednesday, April 30. On CBS-TV will 
be the Timex All-Star Jazz Show. Jazz- 
lover Garry Moore will play host to 
such great names as Louis Armstrong, 
Errol Garner, Jack Teagarden, Lionel 
Hampton, Gene Krupa, and others. It 
should be quite a jain session. NBC- 
TV’s Kraft Television Theater will pre- 
sent Ernest Hemingway’s exciting story 
about a prize fighter, “Fifty Grand.” 
> Lastly, on May Day, Thursday, May 
1, lovely Anna Maria Alberghetti puts 
aside her singing talent and takes on a 
dramatic role on CBS-TV’s Climax! 
It’s a good week, so check your local 
papers for times and channels of these 
shows. —Dicx KLEINER 


Here's The Favorite Glove Of | 
The Worlds Series No. 1 Star! 


Milwaukee Brave’s sensational 
he Year” for 1987 by. Sport 
ear” for y 
Magazine. 


Top Major 

Leaguers like 

Lew Burdette* 

never take chances 

with gloves they can’t 

depend on in a pinch, or in 

the World Series. It’s the 

reason Burdette wears his 
Rawlings every time he’s on the 
mound. That’s also why most of 
baseball’s biggest stars — Musial, 
Mantle, Score, Mathews, and a 
hundred others—always carry a 
Rawlings when they take the field. 
Follow the advice of baseball’s greatest 
players and get yourself one of these 
new Burdette models—it’s a 

sure way to improve your 

fielding. See them at 

your Rawlings dealer. 


“Member, Rawlings Advisory Staff 


RAWUNGS SPORTING GOODS COMPANY « ST. LOUIS « NEW YORK » LOS ANGELES + DALLAS « CHICAGO 
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Complete New 
DARKROOM KIT 
Brings Sparetime 
PROFITS 
LOADS of FUN 


Find out how you can begin a fascinating hobby, 
become part of a respected profession and earn 
spare-time money now in your own dream dark- 
room. Amazing new Beseler Dream Darkroom Kit 
contains everything necessary to the establish- 
ment of your own modern darkroom .. . right in 
your own home, school or club. Includes the fine 
Beseler enlarger plus easel, tank, solutions, 
trays . . . over twenty-two components to bring 
you the first and only kit of its kind 


£ FOR FREE BOOKLET 


CHARLES BESELER CO. 
222 South 18th Street, East Orange, N. J. 


Please send me FREE booklet, “Fun in the 
Darkroom.” 


Name 
Address 
City 


"THESE TOP RECORDING ARTISTS 
PLAY SELMER INSTRUMENTS 


. State 


1 

' 

' 


RAY ANTHONY 


TONY SCOTT 
LES ELGA® 
LES BROWN 
BOB DUKOFF 
PAUL DESMOND 
LARRY ELGART 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


Make your Instrument 


Selmer 


—You'll Get More Out of Your Playing 


So many top stars choose Selmer because 
they’ve found Selmer means easier, better 
playing. The tone quality and construc- 
tion of Selmer can bring out your best, 
too. To find out why, write 


SELMER, Elkhart, indiana 


FREE! "BANDWAGON," 1 
aclusive Selmer music mag- 

azine. io color booklet describ- 

ing features of all Selmer on 

instruments. Address Dept, G-41. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 1858-1958 COLOMBIE-BRITANNIQUE 

A drawing of a miner panning for 
gold by a mountain stream will appear 
on a new Canadian 5¢ green stamp 
(above). Date of issue is May 8. 

The stamp commemorates a “twin” 
centennial celebration in Canada this: 
year—British Columbia’s 100th _birth- 
day, and the 100th year since the gold 
rush of 1858. Gold was discovered 
near the Fraser River in British Colum- 
bia in 1857. During the next year thou- 
sands of adventurers swarmed to the 
river to seek their fortune. With the 
wilderness territory opening rapidly, 
British Columbia was proclaimed a 
colony of Britain in 1858. In 1871 the 
colony joined Canada as a province. 

You can send orders for first-day 
covers to: The Postmaster, Ottawa 2, 
Ontario. Be sure to send 10 cents for 
each cover you order. Five cents pays 
the cost of one stamp. The other five 
cents pays the Canadian charge for 
servicing one first-day covet. Mail out 
your order so that it arrives in Ottawa 
not later than May 6. 


The U. S. has announced : another 
commemorative for 1958. On August 
27 at Freeport, Ill., a stamp will be 
issued to mark*the 100th anniversary 
of the Lincoln-Douglas debates. The 
debates between Abraham Lincoln and 
Stephen A. Douglas were held when 
both men were candidates for the U. S. 
Senate in 1858. Freeport was the site 
of the second debate in the series of 
seven held during a four-month period 
before Election Day. 

This stamp will be the first of four 
commemoratives. to be issued in 1958- 
59 in honor of Abraham Lincoln. The 
second stamp will be released on 
February 12, 1959, the 150th anni- 
versary of Lincoln’s birth. The subjects 
and dates of issue of the next two stamps 
have not yet been announced. 


On October 27 the U. S. will issue a 
forest conservation stamp at Tucson, 
Arizona. October 27 will mark the 
100th year since the birth of Theodore 
Roosevelt, who is considered the “father 
of conservation” in the U. S. 


EXCHANGE WALLET-SIZED PHOTOS WITH 
SCHOOLMATES AND THAT SPECIAL SOMEONE” 


65 for $1.98 


include 27¢ for 
postage & handling 


So welcome to give and get! Full wallet size 
22” by 372” on finest quality portrait paper. 
Send any size snapshot or negative in black and 
white or color. Send for FREE MAILERS. 


ENVOY PHO 


BOX 121+ BATH BEACH STA. BROOKLYN 14 WY 


WALLET 


25 PHOTOS 


d any size graduation 
snapshot or negative 
with $1.00 for 25 Beautitone* 
wallet photos. Each 2'4x3', 
inch phote is made on double- 
weight, silk finish, portrait 
paper. We pay postage 
and return original. Money 
back guarantee. 60 for 
$2.00; 100 for $3.00. 
PHOTOS 


Bay, Wis. 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell classmates America’s 
Beautiful and complete line of tacdere 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and 

Neo nancial 

Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 

1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. If the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvals,” the stamp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 
stamps — pay for i in advance, a selection other 
stamps known as “approvals.” Each of these “ap- 
val’ stamps has a price clearly marked. If you 
cep any of the “approval” stamps you must pay 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing’ to stamp advertisers be sure 
to write your name and address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. if 
you do not intend to buy any of the ‘approval’ 
stamps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If you are a beginner in stamp collect 
‘ov should ask your parents’ advice before s 
ya + stamps. if any reader feels that a seme 
who advertises on this page 1 not lived 
up 4 the terms as ertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks an afiswer. If necessary the reader may 
appeal to the av Editor of Scholastic Mage- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


25¢ 


N STAMP 


307 Different Stamps 
including India, China, Vatican, eects, 
British Colonies, Japan, Africa, rg 
via. Pakistan, Newfoundland, Australia, 
Unusuals. Only with approvals LINCOLN 
COMPANY, St. Catharine's 262, Ontario. 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
Includes Triangles, Early United States 
— Animals — Commemoratives — British 
Colonies — High Value Pictorials, ete. 
Complete Collection plus Big [liustrated 
Magazine all free with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage. 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, Toronto, Can. 


WEIRD DIAMOND 
SHAPE COFFEE STAMPS 


Lovely Flower Triangle! First American big com 
memorative. Greenland, Idol Dancer, ete. F 


approvals. Capital Stamp Co., Ferrysburg 
FRE STAMP COLLECTION 

100 different stamps from Eu- 
rope, em. Asia, Scandinavia, Balkans, 


3¢ to approval applicants. 
faTuase STAMP COMPANY, Springfield 92, Mass. 
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Elephant Tracks 


After a lecture by a safari veteran at 
the Explorer’s Club, the question was 
asked of the speaker: “How can you 
trail an elephant in the jungle?” 

Came the reply:, “By the faint odor 
of peanuts on his breath!” 

Hy Gardner in The New York Herald Tribune 


Canine Comment 


A man came into a theatre accom- 
panied by a great Dane. A woman sit- 
ting behind them was fascinated by the 
alert interest the dog seemed to pay. 
As the two left, she hurried out after 
them. “Your dog,” she said, “—he 
seemed to like the movie.” 

“Not too much,” answered the dog’s 
owner. “He liked the book better.” 


“What Goes Dn Here,”” Woman's Day 


Higher Altitude 


Sam Goldwyn, the film magnate, ac- 
cepted an invitation to join a foursome 
in the East for golf. The caddy handed 
him a driver, Sam took five lusty swings, 
but missed the ball each time. Grabbing 
the weapon again, he turned around to 
his partner and shrugged: “Out in Cali- 
fornia, where I play, the ground is an 
inch and a half higher!” 


Hy Gardner, Parade 


Kilroy Was There 


A lady came to the station attendant 
complaining that her car was jumping. 
The attendant checked the spark, found 
that one cylinder wasn’t hitting. 

“Lady, you have a cylinder missing,” 
he told her. 

“I don’t see how that could be,” she 
frowned. “I keep my garage locked all 
the time.” 

Jobber Topics 


Answers to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 


A 
A 


“My closest shave was during the first try at a speed rec- 
ord in the fantastic Douglas Skyrocket,” says Test Pilot 
Bill Bridgeman, author of The Lonely Sky. “A special B-29 
dropped me like a bomb at 30,000 feet .. . I turned on my 
rockets and climbed to 40,000... when suddenly all power 

& failed. Rocket power, cabin pressure, heat —everything went 
—and the window frosted over so I couldn’t see. Finally I 
got the radio going on an emergency battery .. . and a pilot 
in a chase plane talked me down to a blind landing!” 


For YOUR Close Shaves-at any altitude—try new 
Colgate Instant Shave. It’s the quickest, easiest way to shave 
ever, no matter what razor you use. Smooth, too! Shaves 
your whiskers, saves your skin. A great shave buy for the 
tough-beard guy! 


Colgate Instant Shave 


J. Paul Sheedy* Was An Awful Boar Till 
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He Discovered Wildroot Cream-Oil ! 


“Sheedy, I never sausage sloppy hair” snorted J. Paul’s girl. “Don’t 
ever speak to me again. If you have anything to say, take pen and 
oink and write me a litter.” Poor Sheedy was sty-mied. “How can I 
win her back?” he moaned. His best friend said: “With Wildroot 
Cream-Oil, that’s sow. Wildroot keeps hair handsome and healthy 
looking, neat but not greasy. Makes you feel good about your hair 
all day!” So Sheedy got Wildroot and now the gals think he looks 
swill. Try it yourself. Guaranteed to make your hair look hamsome. 


*of 131 So. Harris Hill Road, Williamsville, N.Y. Mutts oererss 


FEEL GOOD ABOUT YOUR HAIR tot ease 
WITH WILDROOT CREAM-OIL |! 
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some of you answered, “I’m for it!” and 
others said, “Not a good idea!” Of those 
who tock the middle road and said “May- 
be,”” most felt that it’s better to wait for 
late teens before giving up the oppor- 
tunity to play the field. 

Some of gou see going steady as an 
opportunity to get to know someone well 
and you think this can be a rewarding 
experience. On the other hand, that’s 
what many of you are afraid of. You be- 
lieve that going steady can lead to young 
marriages based on infatuation rather 
than love. 

Among the disadvantages, you listed 
the problem of breaking up and being 
out of circulation, as well as lack of time 
to be with your friends and get school 
work done. 


I am opposed to going steady. It 
means going with the same girl date 
after date, and that gets mighty tiring. 
The person soon gets to the point where 
she thinks she can rule over you like a 
dictator. She tries to tell you what to 
do and when to do it. In other words, 
when she says jump, all you are sup- 
posed to say is, “How high?” 

If you meet a nice-looking, well- 
mannered girl and would like to ask her 
for a date, you can't. If a boy goes 
steady all the time, he doesn’t have the 
opportunity to shop around and really 
find the kind of girl he wants to marry 
later on in life. Going steady is just 
like driving a car in a rut down an old 
dirt road. It’s a situation hard to get 
out of. 


Jeff R. Whitfield 
Gallatin (Mo.) H. S. 


Dating several persons once or twice 
can become very frustrating. Steady 
dating offers a challenge to a person's 
matureness, makes him feel secure in 
many ways and gives two people a 
chance to know one another better with- 
out the expense and finality of becom- 
ing engaged. 

To date one person exclusively can 
be loads of fun and you don’t have to 
be cut off from everything or give up 
all your friends! 


Carol Ann Mastin 
Salinas (Calif.) H. S. 


Going steady at high school age takes 
the pleasure out of life. You're always 
stuck with the same person and never 
get to see what other teen-agers are 
like. Boys will fight and fuss to get away 
from the hands of their parents and 
then turn themselves meekly over to 


their girl friends. If boys weren't so 
dumb and girls so smart, this wouldn't 
be happening. 
Norman Dobias 
St. Mary’s H. S. 
Taylor, Tex. 


To a certain extent I’m against going 
steady. I believe that until a person has 
reached maturity or until she can 
soundly reason between a crush and 
love, it’s better to date several boys. 
When two people become engaged, 
they pledge themselves to each other, 
to wear a ring, and to date no one else. 
What's the difference between this and 
going steady? When you have reached 
this age, okay. Until then, stay with the 
gang. You'll grow up a lot faster and 
acquire some friends. 

Sharon Siebert 
Festus (Mo.) H. S. 


I'm for going steady because I be- 
lieve that teen-agers of today need it to 
meet their social needs. It means that 
you've picked one particular person to 
be a companion, a steady friend, and 
a constant date. In most cases, it means 
that you and your steady have a mutual 
interest, a feeling of compatibility, but 
not necessarily that you're in love or 
making plans for the future. 

I think parents have created some of 
the intense desire to go steady. Teen- 
age is an unsteady time, a time of doubt 
and worry. To know that you have a 
“steady” to rely on, a close friend to 
talk to, share your troubles with, is often 
the greatest form of comfort to a girl or 
boy if they cannot turn to their parents 
for help. 


Judy Borchardt 
Crowell (Tex.) H. S. 


Many times when you are going 
steady, you get out of the habit of be- 
ing a part of a crowd of girls because 
you're with your steady so much. Also, 
you can’t really plan your time because 
often there are no set times for dates. 

On the other hand, it has advantages 


because you'll always have a date and 
won't be left out of parties and dances. 
You'll always have a friend to talk to 
and confide in. This gives you a good 
warm feeling. 

I think going steady is a symbol of 
friendship, good times together, and the 
thought of being liked by the person 
you like. As for me, I would like to go 
steady. 


Jane Kratzschmar 
Greene (lowa) H. S. 


I think that going steady has turned 
parties and dances into boring affairs. 
People going steady monopolize each 
other all evening. They don’t get a 
chance to dance and talk with others. 
How much fun it must have been in 
the days when stag lines were seen at 
dances! By going steadily, teen-agers 
will have much more fun at social 
functions. 


Sondro Spencer 
Winona (Minn.) H. S. 


Whenever a couple has two or three 
dates here at Ralls High School, people 
say they are “going steady.” Although 
this routine is invariable, I’m definitely 
against it. Almost all girls want to go 
steady because they know they'll have 
a date for Friday night, Saturday night, 
and probably Sunday. Couples are defi- 
nitely too hasty in deciding to go 
steady. It’s a serious step which, in 
time, may lead to marriage. 

Christene Patterson 
Ralls (Tex.) H. S. 


I've been going steady for over 16 
months. While I wouldn't consider it a 
step toward marriage, security for a 
date has nothing to do with it either. 
I go steady because she’s the only gir! 
I have any desire to date. 

Melvin Johnson 
Trinity H. S. 
Washington, Penna. 


NEXT “JAM SESSION” 


DO TEEN-AGERS HAVE ENOUGH 
FREEDOM—OR TOO MUCH? How 
often should you be allowed to date? 
What decisions should you make for 
yourself? Are you given enough re- 
sponsibility? Should boys have more 
freedom than girls? We want to hear 
your opinion. Mail your letters to: 
JAM SESSION, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, New York, on or before May 30, © 
1958. 
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Even when it rains...you'll shine with 


Permanent Weatherproof Curls 


Easy as setting your hair. No rods 
to wind, no resetting, no hours of 
drying! Yet curls last months with 
fast new PIN-QUICK. 


Now! Springy, clingy, sunny-day curls, even when 
it rains! Just one easy, breezy setting with new Pin-Quick 
does it—gives you the soft, casual hairstyle you love. And 
makes it weatherproof —free from rainy-day droop! 


No need for drying hair sprays, no nightly pin-ups! 
No resetting even through day after day of damp weather. 
Pin-Quick weatherproof curls last for months—stay soft, shiny, 
full of life! For the one pincurl permanent that takes only 
minutes, yet gives you months of shining weatherproof curls, 
get new Pin-Quick by Richard Hudanut. 


© 1958 Lambert-Hudnut Division, Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Co. 


Get Weatherproof Curls 1-2 fast! 


FAST-2! Dry in minutes! 
So easy under a dryer. Won- 
derful Pin-Quick is five times 
faster than any other pincurl 
wave! And no resetting! 


FAST-1! Curl in minutes! 
No rods! Just set pincurls, 
apply Pin-Quick lotion. Then 
lock curls in to last with easy 
Magic Curl-Control! 


Guaranteed faster and longer-lasting 
than any other pincurl permanent. 
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“Here’s Looking at You!” is pteaned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn —or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask — 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. How old should a girl be before 
she starts wearing lipstick and make-up 
to school every day? 


A. The question of when and where 
to start wearing lipstick and make-up is 
up to you and your parents. Many girls 
begin by using a little lipstick—just a 
touch—for parties and other special oc- 
casions. If most other girls your age are 
wearing lipstick to parties, you might 
ask your parents whether you can start, 
too. 

The purpose of lipstick and make-up 
is to give you a fresh, natural appear- 
ance. Heavy face powder and rouge only 
makes you look “painted.” Don’t smear 
on your lipstick thickly, either. A becom- 
ing shade applied lightly and blotted 


carefully is most attractive. 


Q. I have a bad habit of eating between 
meals. What can I do to stop this? 


A. Eating between meals isn’t neces- 
sarily a bad habit. It all depends on 
what you eat. While you're still growing, 
your body requires a great deal of 


nourishment, and you may need those 
between-meal snacks. 

Be sure your regular meals are com- 
plete ones, with a full — of some 
protein food, such as meat, fish, eggs, 
or cheese. If you get hungry between 
meals, certainly fruit, cookies, and milk 
won't hurt you. A light sandwich or a 
bowl of dry cereal and milk after school 
or before bedtime is nourishing, too. The 
only time between-meal nibblin 
comes a bad habit is when you fl up 
on too many sodas and other sweets, so 
that your appetite for regular meals is 


spoiled. 


Q. What can a boy who is active in 
sports do to prevent athlete’s foot? 

A. The fungus infection commonly 
called “athlete's foot” is more likely to 
affect sweaty feet than dry ones. To 
guard against it, try to keep your feet 
as dry and clean as possible. Many 
coaches suggest that before practice or 
a game you dust your feet with an anti- 
septic powder and that you wear a white 
cotton sock ‘under a wool over-sock. If 
a shower isn’t available when you're 
through playing or practicing, remove 
your sweaty socks immediately, wipe 
your feet dry, and dust them again with 
antiseptic powder. 


Mix or Match . . . Glen plaid trousers 
. houndstooth checked sports jacket 


"4 


. argyle socks . . . striped shirt . . . 
figured tie. Worn together? Never! Worn 
with solid colors? Always! 

Sports dress can be attractive for boys 
if colors and patterns are properly com- 
bined. Too many boys, however, go 
overboard. They look more like walking 
rainbows than well-groomed, tastefully 
attired gents. 

If you're wearing plaid or checked 
trousers, a plain colored sports coat is 
your best choice. A solid colored shirt 
should be worn with a patterned jacket. 
Your tie may match or contrast with the 
rest of your outfit. Your socks should 
pick up one or two of the colors of your 
suit or tie. 

It’s easy to learn how to combine 
clothing colors effectively. Look at the 
color advertisements of men’s wear in 
magazines. The illustrations in these ads 
aren't haphazard choices. They’ve been 
selected by highly qualified professional 
people who know a great deal about the 
subject. Your local men’s store retailer 
can also suggest attractive color com- 
binations. 

Remember that it’s the well-groomed 
lad who gets the job—and the girl! 


Toothy Tale 
Although your teeth are now quite strong, 
They won’t be that way very long, 
If you give them some jobs too tough 
For which they just aren’t strong enough! 


AT YOUR FINGER TIPS 


Photos Courtesy of Cutex 


First, remove old nail polish 
and file your nails. Wrap an 
orangewood stick with cotton, 
dip it in cuticle remover, and 
gently push back your cuticle. 


A thin application of a base 
coat should be your next step. 
This helps your polish to wear 
longer and guards your nails 
against splitting and flaking. 


Apply two (thin) coats of nail 
polish. Use a light stroke down 
one side of the nail, a second 
stroke down the other side, and 
a final stroke down the center. 


A good hand cream should be 
used all year round. When your 
nail polish has dried, massage 
a dab of cream into the backs 
and the palms of your hands. 
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SI, SENOR...NO FIESTA SHOULD BE WITHOUT THIS 


Copyright 1958 by The Seven-Up Company 


Nothing does like Seven-U 


No wonder 7-Up is the drink that’s going to the parties! Seven-Up does more than taste cool. 
Seven-Up gives you a fresh, clean taste as you drink it ... leaves a fresh, clean feeling in your 


mouth and throat when you finish the bottle. There’s no sticky taste to bother you. You fee/ fresh 
—ready for more fun. Have 7-Up. Have happy guests! “ERESH UP” WITH SEVEN-UP 
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“My name is Jeff Fort. | live in Oak Park, a suburb west of 
Chicago, where I’m a senior at Oak Park High School. 
I’m now a member of the golf squad. In past seasons, I played 
guard on the varsity basketball team, quarterbacked our Huskies 
and lettered in baseball. As much as I like sports, I still take 
my studies seriously. And since we all write up a storm, let me 
pass along a great discovery...from one student to another. 


“It's this new Sheaffer Skripsert fountain pen. 

It’s what they call a cartridge pen. Now maybe that’s 

a new one on you...so read on and learn all about it. 
Y’see, instead of using a bottle of ink, you fill the Skripsert 
pen with a cartridge of famous Skrip writing fluid! 


“All you do is drop a Skrip cartridge into the barrel and, 

presto, you’re ready to write! No dip! No dunk! No delay! 

You'll never be caught dry while taking notes in class... because wee 
you can carry these cartridges right in your pocket. Can't break. moan mat 
Can’t spill. Just flip out the empty, flip in the new. And extra Skrip ca 


cartridges cost so little...only 49¢ for this package of five! 


“‘Me? I use a medium point... but one of 

the six Skripsert pen wrap-around points will ’ 
suit you to a T! There are six colors— q ; S al EAF F E R'S 
and even a transparent model—to choose e 

from. Get with it... get yourself a new 


Sheaffer Skripsert fountain pen wherever 
you see this display.” 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


New Sheaffer Skripsert fountain pen with two extra 
cartridges of Skrip writing fluid... from $2.95 to $8.75. 
With matching pencil and four Skrip cartridges 


GREAT GIFT IDEA! Give Sheaffer's Skripsert $4.95 to $13.75. 


pen...and you'll be remembered ever after! 
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New Materials 


FREE FILM CATALOGUES— 
United World Films, Inc., offers a spe- 
cial brochure describing teaching films 
for the physical sciences including 
physics, chemistry, astronomy and 
mathematical geography. Write Edu- 
cational Dept., 1445 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 
29. The 1958 Bailey Films catalogue 
lists films in areas of: modern art, art 
education, child art and nature, explor- 
ing art, social studies, science, and 
language arts. Available from Bailey 
Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


EDU-GUIDES—Collections of metal 
elements and rare woods; kits showing 
evolution from wood to coal and how 
steel is made. Planned to help ele- 
mentary and secondary students under- 
stand the earth’s basic materials. Coal, 
wood, and steel sets—$1. Metal ele- 
ment sets—75 cents to $2. Write Edu- 
Guides, 4037 West 81st St., Chicago 
29, Ill. 


PLAYS FOR PLAYERS, edited by 
Verne Powers (Row Peterson)—A col- 
lection of 17 original one-act plays in- 
cluding classical and contemporary 
tragedy, historical comedy, allegory, and 
farce. Contains floor plans, costume 
plates, basic guides for the actor, and 
steps in creating characterizations. Sec- 
tion on play production outlines staging 
techniques and suggests ways of plot- 
ting the action of a play. Introduction 
written by critic John Chapman. Cloth- 
bound, $4; paperbound, $3. 


AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT DI- 
RECTORY—200 pages, contains de- 
scriptions and photographs of all mod- 
ern audio-visual tools. Gives specifica- 
tions and prices for more than 500 
models. Available from National Audio- 
Visual Association, Inc., Fairfax, Vir- 
ginia. $4.25 per copy; $3.75 if payment 
accompanies order. $3.25 per copy on 
orders of 10 or more, if payment ac- 
companies order. 


COMMUNITY HELPERS — Hard- 
board figures set in wooden bases include 
fireman, policeman, postman, baker, 
doctor, nurse, teacher, milkman, etc. 
Excellent for creativity in block play. 
Useful in play therapy. Twelve pieces, 
$3.50 plus mailing charges. Write The 
Judy Company, 310 North Second St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


CAREERS BOOKLETS-The Indis- 
pensable Man emphasizes the role of 
the electrical engineer in the modern 


world. Twenty pages, free from Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
33 West 39th St., New York 18. Your 
Future in Science, 56 pages, outlines 
the need for scientists today and their 
responsibilities. Points out requirements 
and steps involved in pursuing scienti- 
fic career. Single copies 60 cents from 
Science Research Associates, 57 West 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Il]. A Profes- 
sional Career in Selling, 12 pages, is 
a picture-caption story of the advan- 
tages and requirements of sales work. 
Available free in classroom quantities 
from National Sales Executives, 136 
East 57th St., New York 22, N.Y. 


CREATIVE CHILDREN’S DRA- 
MATICS, by Pamela P. Walker. (Hill 
and Wang, New York, 1957, 150 pp., 
$3.) 

If you are an elementary school 
teacher and want some sound sugges- 
tions for getting your children to put 
on a play, this is your book. Much of 
the slender text is in the form of dia- 
logue between teacher and children. 
The end result is a class of youngsters 
who have learned a little about acting 
and are eager for the play production 
to begin. Helpful suggestions for pro- 
ducing the actual play are also given. 

The book includes scripts for three 
plays which should hold young audi- 
ences—“Land of Jesters,” “Rumpelstilt- 
skin,” and the first and only adapta- 
tion of Jules Verne’s “Around the World 
in Eighty Days.” 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 


MORAL VALUES IN PUBLIC ED- 
UCATION: LESSONS FROM THE 
KENTUCKY EXPERIENCE, by Ellis 


The Chocolate Tree uses actors to tell 
history of cocoa since its discovery. 


Ford Hartford. (Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1957, 338 pp., $4.) 

How much responsibility, if any, 
should the public schools assume to- 
ward the moral and spiritual education 
of our children? 

In this book, Ellis Ford Hartford, 
Professor of Education at the Univ. of 
Kentucky, states his belief that moral 
and spiritual values can be taught 
without indoctrination. He believes the 
rising tide of juvenile delinquency can 
be stemmed, through teaching aimed 
at improving the moral character of 
each individual student. He presents 
a wide variety of down-to-earth ac- 
counts and suggestions drawn from the 
“Kentucky Movement”—a ten-year ex- 
perimental program of moral and spir- 
itual instruction. 

Professor Ellis does not hold the 
view that formal religion need be 
introduced into the schools as_ the 
panacea for the ills and weaknesses 
of life in the Space Age. He does insist 
that modern day schools should and 
must teach values just as surely as the 
earlier schools taught religious values 
in a simpler, more homogeneous and 
isolated society. —Epcar Locan 


SOCIAL STUDIES—Africa: Explo- 
sive Continent—60-fr. filmstrip. Impact 
and significance of social and political 
forces in the continent; Arab national- 
ism; problems of the Union; struggles 
of the new nations; Russia’s foothold 
in Egypt; importance of Africa to the 
West; its critical areas. (Jr. & Sr. H.) 
Office of Educational Activities, The 
New York Times, Times Square, New 
York 36, N. Y. 


Growth of the United States—6 color 
filmstrips. Work of explorer, pioneer, 
soldier, and statesman in expansion of 
our nation. (U. El. & Jr. H.) The Jam 
Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


The Chocolate Tree—27 mins., spon- 
sored by The Nestle Co. History and 
development of chocolate from Brazil 
plantation to modern chocolate plant. 
(U.EI.) Free loan from Modern Talking 
Picture Service, 3 E. 54th St., New 
York City. 


—VERA FALCONER 
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me. churchill and mr. wexler * 
are the essence of 

they feel they must point oul, 
however, that their organization 
. received three awards of 
Outstanding mers 

this year from scholastic teacher 
magazine. 


NATIONAL FILM AWARDS 


Continued from page 5-T 


Corporation of America. Produced by 
William J. Ganz Co. Distributed by 
Institute of Visual Training. 

Sui: 26 mins., color. Sponsored by 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. Produced by Rayant 
Pictures, Ltd. Distributed by Associa- 
tion Films, Inc. 

Yosemite—Valley of Light: 20 mins., 
color. Produced and distributed by 
Ford Motor Company. 


Distributors: Association Films, Inc., 347 
Madison Ave., N.Y.C.; E. C. Brown Trust, 
220 S.W. Alder St., Portland 4, Ore.: 
Churchill-Wexler Film Productions, 801 


Modern Suez is brought to life in 
color film distributed by McGraw-Hill. 


Second Bell winner is Our Mr. Sun, 
produced by famous Frank Capra. 


Hall k-sp ed Cradle Song kine- 
scope is distributed by Association. 


K of churchill-wexler film productions 


aad village of spain (secondary) 
exploring your growth (elementary) 
human heredity (sponsored) | 


Second “Omnibus” winner is The Lincoln 


Series, distributed by McGraw-Hill. Indiana Univ.’s Stars and Stripes on 
Display takes film award honors. 


t 50 if you want to share our 
Pe joy, a note to us will 


this is really an advertisement | 


a ering priee gees. Dictator Hitler shown at his peak in Chevrolet sponsored American Harvest 
california EBF’s World War !Il—Prologue U.S.A. winner. Jam Handy is distributor. 
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North Seward St., Los Angeles 38, Calif.; 
Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1, Ill.; Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Wilmette, Ill; Ford Motor Com- 
pany, Film Distribution, Motion Picture 
Department, The American Road, Dear- 
born, Mich.; Institute of Visual Training, 
40 East 49th St., N.Y.C.; International 
Business Machines, Department of Infor- 
mation, 590 Madison Ave., N.Y.C.; The 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich.; McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Text-Film Department, 330 West 
42nd St., N.Y.C. 36; Modern Talking Pic- 
ture Service, 3 East 54th St., N.Y.C. 22; 
Sterling-Movies U.S.A., 205 East 43rd St., 
N.Y.C. 17; United World Films, Educa- 
tional Department, 1445 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 
29: Young America Division, Text-Film 
Department, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 
West 42nd St., N.Y.C. 36. 


RCA‘s Story of Television shows David Assn. of American Railroads scores with 
Sarnoff at World's Fair in 1939. Mainline, U.S.A., story of railroads. 


this summer, it’s CALIFORN LA 


YOU'LL LOOK FORWARD 
TO TWO THINGS THIS 
SUMMER CREDIT 
STUDY WITH THE 
WORLD-RENOWNED 
FACULTY OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA AND A 
PLEASANT VACATION 


ALONG THE PACIFIC. 


for complete information, 


Ford sponsored color film on the mail thie coupon NOW! 


lovely Yosemite — Valley of Light. summer sessions MAIL To 
‘ DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS—STATEWIDE 
UNIVERSITY UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
OF CALIFORNIA LOS ANGELES 24. CALIFORNIA 


: | WOULD LIKE COMPLETE INFORMATION ON 
You have a choice ...in SUMMER SESSION CLASSES FOR 1958 
southern California, on 


the Los Angeles or 
Santa Barbara cam- 
puses...in northern NAME 

California, on the 
Berkeley or Davis 
campuses. 


LOS ANGELES BERKELEY 
SANTA BARBARA DAVIS 


ADDRESS 


Dance scene enlivens Churchill-Wexler’s 
charming Village of Spain winner. 


TRADE winps HoréL || Free to WRITERS 
tiful St. Th Virgin Islands, 

of seeking a book publisher 
$7.50 a day per person with two meals; Two fact-filled, illugtrated brochures tell how 


also rates for long stays. All summer to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
sports. Average daily temp. 78. No hay tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 


Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. st4 
Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 


Serving New England, Schools Need and Want 
New York, “Mark-Time” Teacher’s Timers 


New Jersey Versatile “Mark-Time” Teacher's Timing 
Devices are destined to serve in a greater 


the GRACE M. ABBOTT Teachers’ Agency variety of duties as modern teaching prac- 


tices call for more extended use of cycle 
PHIL JOYAL, Monager timing. For full free information write 


Second Coronet winner is fascinating | 120 Boylston St. Boston 16, Mass. M. H. RHODES, INC. 
Audubon and the Birds of America. Member N.A.T.A. HA 6-7664 Hartford 6, Conn. 


fever. Write direct airmail. 
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TAKE YOUR STUDENTS TO « 


IN 
NEW 
YORK 


See the wonders of this unique “city 
within a city’’. A Rockefeller Center 
Guided Tour includes a thrilling sky view 
of New York from the 70-story RCA © }- 
servation Roof. Guided Tour, $1.50. -: . 
SPECIAL STUDENT GROUP RATE 
Guided Tour incl. Observation Roof 79¢ 
Observation Roof only 45¢ 
Student rates extended to organized groups 
of 10 or more students, ages 12 to 20. 


For further information and group rates 
write: Rockefeller Center Guided Tour & 
Observation Koof, Rockefelier 
New York 20, N. Y. 
@ 


Louis de Rochemont Associates presents. . 


EXPLORING SPACE 


for the first time tim on Rockets that everyone con understand. 


26 minutes 
B&W Sale—$100.00 
Rental—$10.00 
of science and show- 
development of the 
venture into 


lémm Sound 
Sale — $175.00 « 
Rental—$15.00 « 
A spectacular blendin 
manship illustrating ¢ 
modern rocket and America’s 
outer space. 
Send for free catalog 
Louis 


Color 


DE ROCHEMONT ASSOCIATES 
Film Dept. S.T. 
267 W. 25h St., N. Y. 1, N.Y. MU 4-0204 


A New Film 2 the United States Today 
‘MILESTONES OF PROGRESS” 


A film panorama of our scientific achieve- 
ments in research, new sources of power, 
automatic machinery, super-highways, 
architecture and city rehabilitation. 

For intermediate and secondary grades 


COLOR—SOUND—$160.00 
Preview prints now available 
Distributed by: PAUL COX 


Coast Visual Education Co, 
5620 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood 28, California 


A NEUBACHER PRODUCTION 


Say You Saw It 
in Scholastic Teacher 


| Parade of the States 


HE CREATION and stimulation of 

better opportunities for learning” is 
fundamental policy of the Council of 
Chief State School Officers. Schools ex- 
ist primarily to teach. All else simply 
supports this primary objective. 

Opening wide the channels of com- 
munication for our professional staff has 
been basic administration policy in 
Idaho for more than a decade. It finds 
expression in three areas: 

1. Members of the State agency in- 
structional supervisory staff directly 
visit the classroom teachers in our large 
consolidated school districts. (There 
are no county school superintendents in 
36 of our 44 counties.) 

2. Idaho is 12th of the 48 states in 
land area. We find it necessary to di- 
vide the state into seven large zones or 
districts for the purpose of holding fall 
teachers’ conventions. 

One day of each two-day convention 
is known as State Department-Local 
District Institute Day. It is a pattern by 
which planning and participation are 
carried out bv the entire State Depart- 
ment staff, plus representative officers 
of the counties involved. It is known as 
the day for improving the instructional 
program. State Department supervisors 
have the opportunity to speak directly to 
both large and small groups of teachers 
and principals. It also provides an op- 
portunity to tap national leadership re- 
sources. This was done last year in 
having both the Deputy United States 
Commissioner of Education, and a fore- 
most Social Studies specialist partici- 
pate in these statewide meetings. 

I have always believed that the Idaho 
education story can best be told by 
those who are directly in charge—those 
who see and live Quite often—as 


many as three times a year—the prin- 
cipal staff members of the State De- 
partment of Education are invited by 
the Chief State School Officer to report 
in person to our State Board of Edu- 
cation. At these meetings, each staffer 
reports his supervisory findings, major 


Strengthening Educational 
Communication in Idaho 


By ALTON B. JONES 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Alton B. Jones 


concerns, and recommendations. Obvi- 
ously, a governing board can be more 
effective if it hears the operational story 
direct. 

3. Idaho school curriculum is under- 
going continuous improvement. Its 
structural pattern extends from local 
classroom teachers participating as sub- 
committee members to the statewide 
12-member curriculum committee. The 
cycle of study guides and multiple text- 
book state adoptions allows for flexi- 
bility. At the same time, it provides a 
means of winnowing and publicizing 
the better teaching materials for cur- 
rent classroom use. 

Five staff members of the State De- 
partment of Education are permanent 
members of the State Textbook and 
Improvement of Instruction Committee. 
Appointments to this committee are 
made on a professional basis, with rep- 
resentation from the fields of the ele- 
mentary school, junior high, high school, 
and teacher education institutions. This 
committee has stability and unity of a 
particular kind. It is directly tied with 
the representative members of the State 
Educational agency which, by direct 
and open communication, recommends 
policy and regulation to the State Board 
of Education and the Chief State School 
Officer, who is a voting member and 
executive secretary of this state educa- 
tional body. 

Idaho, with its sparse population, has 
an impressive education record. It is 
the first state to make a formal plan for 
complete integration of its minority race 
(the Indians). It has a national record 
in this last decade of educating more 
than 98 per cent of its public school 
children in newly consolidated school 
districts. It has a program of teaching 
excellence built upon an equally pro- 
ductive curriculum blueprint. 

Keeping channels of communication 
wide open among those on their way 
up in Idaho education has accounted 
for our evolutionary and definitive 
school program. 
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ideas and Suggestions for 
Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


Notes and Quotes 


Mrs. Diana Trilling speaks on “The 
Challenge to Achieve” at the 1958 
annual conference, Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America: 


I now propose to address myself 
precisely to the part which I believe 
mere parents or mere cultural critics 
have played in creating such mistakes 
and deficiencies as we may now find 
in education. . . . 

I do not believe that the parents of 
this country, or the citizens of this 
country, are the innocent victims they 
sometimes like to think they are. Edu- 
cation is not a conspiracy of experts. 
It is a function of society. It is an ex- 
pression of a culture. And in the meas- 
ure that we have any of us helped 
create or even accepted the dominant 
attitudes of American society in these 
last decades, we have equal responsi- 
bility with the experts for both the 
virtues and the vices of our educational 
system. ... 

When we come together, as we have 
today, to talk about the education of 
our children, we non-experts have the 
right—indeed, the duty—only of self- 
criticism. By and large, our children 
have been taught just the way we 
wanted them to be taught. Present- 
day education is not something which 
was devised on a remote planet and 
inflicted upon us against our will and 
better judgment. We are the educa- 
tional attitudes which we have come 
together to discuss. We are our in- 
stitutions, 

... And yet, surely, it is not because 
our programs of education for democ- 
racy have robbed democracy of its 
former prestige that we attack them 
from an educational point of view. We 
can readily imagine an educational pro- 
gram directed to good citizenship which 
would also be a good educational 
program. Where the nub of the edu- 
cational matter lies is in what we 
mean by good citizenship. It lies, I 
think, in the distortion we have worked 
upon the democratic ideal itself. 

There was a time—it is within the 
recollection of many of us—when the 
democratic impulse was virtually de- 
fined by its high regard for the differ- 
ing endowments and dispositions of 
human beings, by its high regard for 
individual gift and energy, by its sin- 


cere respect for diversity. This defini- 
tion no longer applies. For several 
decades now, the democratic sentiment, 
at its most self-conscious and conscien- 
tious, might well be defined in quite 
opposite terms. It refuses to recognize 
and respect the human diversity. And 
it is to this conforming image that our 
education primarily directs itself. 

. . . Everywhere we look in our so- 
ciety, we meet the sense that America 
somehow is not what she should be, 
that we always somehow fall short of 
what we have a right to expect of our- 
selves, that we Americans are somehow 
always at fault vis-a-vis other cultures 
and other nations. Of course, this is one 
of the endearing features of our national 
character, it makes for a beautiful lack 
of stuffiness and a real innocence, the 
innocence of youth, But it is also a very 
great danger. 

In our political life, for instance, I 
would hazard the opinion that there 
isn’t a mistake of foreign policy which 
we have made within my memory—and 
there have been a few—that cannot in 
some significant way be traced to the 
failure of this country to make a sound 
measure and assertion of its own strength. 
This is the source of all our stupidities 
and inadequacies—and it is a failure, 
not of over-valuation of our power but 
of under-valuation of our power, and of 
the duties which are consequent upon 
great power. As a culture, as a nation, 
we want to be approved rather than 
respected. 

... If you really respect a child and 
you conceive it to be your job to feed 
and train his mind, it seems to me that 
you will naturally and quite readily 
recognize his intellectual capacity or 
lack of it; there will be no incentive to 
push beyond the point where it brings 
rewards both to him and yourself. This 
doesn’t mean that the teacher won't ex- 
ert pressure in order to counteract the 
child’s inertia, sloth, diffidence, or what- 
ever it may be which checks his fullest 
use of his powers. But what is wrong 
with good pressure—pressure, that is, in 
terms of the task in hand, and limited 
by respect for the other person’s ca- 
pacity? This much I can say with cer- 
tainty: the intellectual life is never con- 
ducted except under pressure against 
laziness, fear, inertia, and the tempta- 
tion of whatever it may be which is 
more amusing than doing one’s work. 


More than 230 


FREE FILMS 


and these 


1958 
SCHOLASTIC 
TEACHER 
Award Winners* 


THE CRADLE SONG 
MAINLINE, U.S.A. 
SUI 
HEMO, THE MAGNIFICENT 
OUR MR. SUN 


—available from— 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, Inc. 


RIDGEFIELD, N. J. 
(Broad at Elm) 
LA GRANGE, ILL. 
(561 Hillgrove Ave.) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
(799 Stevenson St.) 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
(1108 Jackson St.) 


HARVARD 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
Courses Open to Both Men 
and Women in 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 
June 30-August 20 
EDUCATION 
June 30-August 13 


Courses for teachers: Far Eastern 
studies, Science, Literature, and Amer- 
ican Government. Practicum in guid- 
ance. 

Special program: 
studies. 


Middle Eastern 
Scholarships available: summer Mas- 
ter of Education degree program. 
Conferences: Educationa! Administra 
tion—The Public Looks at its Schools, 
July 10-11; Balance in our National 
Security Policy, July 14-16; Education 
and Science in the United States, July 
28-30. 


For Preliminary Announcement write te 


HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
AA Dept., 2 Weld Hall 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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At Our 
| Corner 


33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N.Y. 


ELDOM have the “problems” of 

democracy been more painfully ap- 
parent than in these troubled times. 

Smashing Russian scientific successes, 
particularly in rocketry and missiles, 
reopen a ridiculous but sadly familiar 
debate on the comparative effectiveness 
of free vs. totalitarian systems of edu- 
cation. The Soviets play to the grand- 
stand with Mr. Gromyko’s recent an- 
nouncement of a self-imposed “ban” on 
nuclear weapon testing (no inspection, 
of course); as a result, American aims 
and purposes are misconstrued, mis- 
stated and misrepresented by our de- 
tractors in order to discredit us in the 
eyes of uncommitted nations. 

But these misfortunes are less the 
problems than the consequences of 
democracy—consequences we have al- 
ways recognized and have always been 
willing to face. Furthermore, they are 
difficulties which can be solved directly 
according to our success in achieving 
one of democracy’s basic goals—an alert 
and informed citizenry. 

This last, it seems to us, is a true 
problem of democracy. 


Well, who disagrees? one may ask. 
Everyone knows that only by studying 
and understanding our complicated 
world today can we hope to survive 
and prosper. 

No argument from us on that score; 
almost everyone does agree. Just one 
question: Are we doing enough about 
it? 

Certainly we’re improving. We recall 
that back in 1940, when Japanese 
troops invaded French Indo-China, they 
crossed the frontier at a little town 
called Dongdang. The news produced 
a mirthless quip in some quarters of the 
United States. Should we “do and die - 
for dear old Dongdang?” isolationists 
asked, as if the town’s odd name were 
the heart of the matter. But a year later 
came Pearl Harbor, and five years later 
—Hiroshima. 

It may seem presumptuous to be 
talking this way to teachers, whose 
awareness of the basic problems of de- 
mocracy is proved by the fact of their 
profession. And especially to teachers 
who are using Scholastic Magazines. 
Similarly, as publishers of classroom 
periodicals, we should scarcely have to 
proclaim our own devotion to these 
ideals. 

Then back to the question, which we 
must answer together: , 


Are we doing enough about it? 
—Tue Eprrors 


materials, check your choices, clip and mail 
Scholastic Teacher. 33 W. 42nd St.. N.Y.C. 


To order free 
this pon to 


MATERIALS 


——1. CHURCHILL-WEXLER FILM PRODUC- 
‘TIONS, p. 10-T 
Preview prints of: —_Village of Spain 
Exploring Your Growth Human 
Heredity 

VISUAL EDUCATION CO., p. 
prints of ‘Milestones of Progress’ 


—3. CONTEMPORARY FILMS, p. 12-T 
Catalogue 


—_.4. CORONET FILMS, p. 3-T 
Brochure, “‘Coronet Films for Guid- 


ance” 
—___Catalogue 
—__.5. EXPOSITION PRESS, p. 11-T 


‘ochure 


—_.6. HARVARD UNIVERSITY, p. 13-T 
Preliminary summer school annov..cement 


Please Print 


Name 


36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


——7. McGRAW-HILL CO., p. 5-T 
Film and filmstrip catalogues 


——8. M. H. RHODES, p. 11-T 
Information on teacher timing devices 


—%. ROCKEFELLER CENTER, p. 12-T 
Information about guided tour 


——10. TRADE WINDS HOTEL, p. 11-T 
let on accommodations 


——I1. TUFTS CIVIC CENTER, p. 6-T 
Information on pocketbooks: ‘The Isms 
and You” 

“Capitalism” “What About War?” 


——12. UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, p. 11-T 
Information on summer sessio, 


—.13. WILLIAMSBURG INN, p. 6-T 
—__Infermation on Williamsourg 
—__Information on School Journeys 


School 


City 


This coupon valid for two menths. 


April 25, 1958 


Free Period 


Classroom Boners: A fourth-grader’s 
definition of afraid: “When a person is 
tarafied and his blood runs faster thru 
his body and his nervs reakt.” 

—IRENE TABER 
Plymouth Elem. School 
Midland, Mich. 


High school student’s version of Ben 
Franklin’s outstanding achievement: 
“His work in establishing the govern- 
ment of the Untied States.” 

—Louis G. 
Oxon Hill H. S. 
Washington, D. C. 


Sophomore’s version of how the 
Magna Carta and the Mayflower Com- 
pact were similar: “They were both 
made of wood.” 

—Rosert J. MELROSE 
Menomie (Wis.) H. S. 


Class, discussing the New Deal “al- 
phabet agencies,” defines the AAA: 
“Alcoholics Anonymous”! 

R. DunN 
Roosevelt Jr. H. S. 
New Britain, Conn. 


Not That Crazy: Eight-year-old Suzie 
was crazy about school, while her six- 
year-old sister was somewhat less en- 
thusiastic. 

“Let’s play school,” suggested Suzie 
one day. 

“All right,” agreed the younger one 
grudgingly, “but let’s play I’m absent.” 

—Standard Practice 


Rapid Learners: Children who are 
proficient readers have a great advan- 
tage over their friends. They can finish 
a comic book before the druggist tells 
them to put it down.—Maurice SEITer 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York City 36. 


Collier's 


“How do you think | like it coming 
home from a hard day in kinder- 
garten to find educational toys?” 
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EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 


All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Thurs., Apr. 24, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) Re- 
port from America: “How Pittsburgh 
Cured Its Smog,” an interview with 
Mayor David Lawrence and a descrip- 
tion of the steps taken by the Smoke 
Control Commission. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC) Easy as ABC: “O Is 
for Old Wives’ Tales” is a study of su- 
perstitions past and present and of 
UNESCO's work in studying the mores 
of primitive peoples throughout the 
world. Alfred Hitchcock, Boris Karloff, 
Peter Lorre and Julienne Marie ap- 
pear. (Except WABC, New York.) 

Sun., Apr. 27, 10:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Look 
Up and Live: “Youth in Crisis,” third 
in a seven-part series exploring the 
problem of delinquency among modern 
youth. Professor William Kirkland, of 
the McCormick Theological Seminary 
in Chicago, is the host of these pro- 
grams sponsored by the National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ. 

5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Great Chal- 
lenge: Six of the country’s most 
prominent historians and experts on 
government discuss “Government and 
the Democratic Process.” Arthur 
Krock, New York Times Washington 
columnist; Allan Nevins, Columbia his- 
tory professor; Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
Harvard professor; Emmet Hughes, 
Fortune; Dr. Elmer Schattschneider, 
professor of government at Wesleyan; 
and Ernest Lindley, Newsweek Wash- 
ington Bureau chief. One of the major 
areas of discussion will be the ability 
of representative government, and its 
decision-making processes, to meet 
major challenges facing it. 

6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “The Crowded Air,” on air 
traffic control. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Enterprise: A 
tribute to the American shipping indus- 
try, “Lifelines, USA.” Freight and pas- 
senger ships docking at such ports as 
Hong Kong, Calcutta, Kobe, Rio and 
various harbors in the U.S. 

Mon., Apr. 28, big (ABC-TV) Amer- 
ican Odyssey: “Admirals in the Mak- 
ing,” a salute to the men of Annapolis. 
Filmed at the U.S. Naval Academy, the 
film presents a typical day of study, 
training, sports, and discipline. 

Tues., Apr. 29, 10:30 p.m. (NBC-ETV) 
Briefing Session: “Algeria: Is It U/S. 
Business?” How does thé Algerian situ- 
ation affect the United States? What 
should we do about it? May 6: Emer- 
gence of Africa. May 13: India. 

Sun., May 4, 3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Youth 
Wants to Know: Former President 
Harry S. Truman answers questions 
asked by teen-agers in the New York 
area. On film. Topics next week. What 

uestions would you ask the former 

resident, if you were on the panel? 

Mon., May 5, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Report 
Card 1958: Eight members of the ABC- 
TV news team responsibile for winning 
the Peabody Award examine the cur- 
rent crisis in American education. 

Tues., May 6, 10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV, and 
radio) President Eisenhower's talk at 
the Republican National Committee 
dinner. 


tee: 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Fri., Apr. 25, 10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Holi- 
day Handbook: “Wings to Germany” in- 
cludes winter sports at Garmisch and 
a Munich festival. 

Sat., Apr. 26, 10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) X 
Minus 80 Days: A half-hour film on 
Explorer I and III. 

Sun., Apt. 27, 3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV, except 
WABC-TV) Johns Hopkins File 7: “The 
First Steps,” showing how to interest 
grade-school youngsters in science, pre- 


Red Buttons stars in Hansel and Gretel 
Sunday, April 27, 6:30 p.m. (EDT) 
over NBC radio and television. 


sented by Dr. John H. Woodburn of 
Hopkins and Mrs. Jacqueline Wolfe, 
fift grade teacher at Woodmoor 
School, Baltimore. Mrs. Wolfe and her 
class will show how everyday devices 
such as candles, corks, milk bottles and 
boiling kettles can be used to illustrate 
scientific principles. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Wed., Apr. 23, 5:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mickey 
Mouse Club: “Hawaiian Adventure,” a 
seven-part newsreel. 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: “To 
the South Pole for Science” describes 
man’s battle against the Antarctic in 
quest of scientific knowledge. 

Sun., Apr. 27, 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch 
Mr. Wizard: “Convection.” Betty Sue 
finds out that the pull of gravity makes 
hot air rise. 

Sun., Apr. 27, 6:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hansel 
and Gretel: Red Buttons as Hansel, 
Barbara Cook as Gretel, Rise Stevens as 
the Mother, Rudy Vallee as the Father, 
Stubby Kaye as the Town Crier, and 
Paula Laurence as Meenie, one of the 
four Apprentice Witches. STUDY 


15-T 


QUESTIONS: 1. Why does the TV ver- 
sion have Hansel and Grete! lured into 
the forest by the Witch instead of fol- 
lowing the pattern of the original story? 
2. Why is Hortense the one to kick the 
Witch into the oven? 3. Why is the 
Witch a comic rather than a menacing 
character? 4. What is the function of 
the apprentices? 5. Compare or con- 
trast family relationships in the TV 
version of Hansel and Gretel with the 
original tale. 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Sun., Apr. 27, 10:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation 
to Learning: William Hazlitt’s “Con- 
versations of James Northcote, Esq.” 
May 4: Richard Sheridan's “The Critic.” 
May 11: George Santayana’s “Reason in 
Art.” May 18: Somerset Maugham’s 
“Cakes and Ales.” May 25: Giorgio 
Vasari’s “Lives of the Painters.” June 
1: Constantin Stanislavsky’s “My Life 
in Art.” June 8: John Jay Chapman's 
“Selected Writings.” 

11:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: 
Part II of the Sacco-Vanzetti Case. May 
4 and 11: Two-part study of Robert E. 
Lee and U.S. Grant. 

3:05 p.m. (CBS) New York Philhar- 
monic: Arthur Honegger’s “Jeanne 
D’Arc au_ Bucher,” with Felicia 
Montealegre, Martial Singher as narra- 
tors, the Westminster Choir, and 
Leonard Bernstein conducting. 

4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wide Wide 

: “A Star’s Story” describes what 
it is like to be a Hollywood star today. 
The world behind as well as in front 
of the cameras. Old films with stars like 
Garbo, Swanson, et al. Miss Joanne 
Woodward’s career is compared with 
the older generation. 

Mon., Apr. 28, 9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
Voice of Firestone: Elaine Malbin in an 
all Richard Rodgers program. 

Wed., Apr. 30, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Dis- 
neyland: A program on the art of 
Robert Henri, the founder of the Amer- 
ican “Ash Can School” at the turn of 
the twentieth century. An excellent 
book, “William Glackens and the Ash 
Can Group: The Emergence of Realism 
in American Art” (Crown, $5.) provides 
background. These painters, who be- 
lieved that there was much vitality in 
big cities, began as illustrators for Phil- 
adelphia and New York newspapers 
Study questions next week. 

Wed., Apr. 30, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) The 
Subject Is Jazz: “Blues.” 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Timex All-Star 
Jazz Show: Garry Moore is host. Stars 
include Louis Armstrong; Lionel 
Hampton and his orchestra; Erroll 
Garner's trio; the Gerry Mulligan Quar- 
tet with Chet Baker; singer Jaye P. 
Morgan; Jack Teagarden’s Jazz Band; 
Gene Krupa; the Dukes of Dixieland; 
and George Shearing. 


DRAMA 


Wed., Apr. 23, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U.S. 
Steel Hour: Walter Slezak and Dolores 
Del Rio in “The Public Prosecutor.” 
(See Teleguide on p. 6-T of Scholastic 
Teacher April 18.) 

Thurs., Apr. 24, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: Michael Wilding, Yvonne de 
Carlo and Carmen Mathews in “Verdict 
of Three,” story of a murder trial. 

Fri., Apr. 25, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame: Maurice Evans as 
Tony Wendice who unsuccessfully tries 
to have his wife murdered in “Dial ‘M’ 
for Murder.” 

Mon., Apr. 28, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio 
One: “The Violators,” story about a 
pooner stopped for a traffic summons. 

e attempts to fix the ticket, and the 
community and an honest policeman 
resent his arrogance. 

Wed., Apr. 30, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft 
Theatre: Ernest Hemingway's “Fifty 
Grand.” May 7 and 14: Robert Penn 
Warren's “All the King’s Men.” 

i., May 9, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) DuPont 
Show of the Month: “Wuthering 
Heights.” Study questions next week. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 
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HE’LL HAVE SOMETHING 


Although he’s in front of a television set,this young man 
is doing his homework. He’s watching the day’s key 
events in on-the-spot remote telecasts and skillfully edited 
film; listening to Chet Huntley’s careful news analysis, to 
David Brinkley’s incisive, often humorous comments . . . 
all on NBC News. And, tomorrow, he'll be ready, eager, 
to join the discussion in class, 


As Henry B. Maloney, Associate Editor of the educa- 
tional journal, ““The Clearing House,” said recently: 


TO SAY TOMORROW 


“In this writer's opinion, the Chet Huntley-David Brink- 
ley reporting on ‘NBC News’ comprises fifteen of the 
finest minutes on television ... Perhaps it’s the basic idea 
that in a democratic country the news is something to 
discuss and mull over that makes me prefer the Huntley- 
Brinkley colloquy to single commentators. ‘NBC News’ 
will provide many thoughtful points of discussion for 


early morning home rooms and social studies classes.” 


In “NBC News,” the most comprehensive news-gathering 
force in broadcast journalism is available to your students. 


NBC TELEVISION NETWORK 


NBC News is telecast twice nightly over the NBC Television Network at 6:45 and 7:15 pm NYT. Consult your local paper for the time in your area. 
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